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The Assn. of American Railroads, headed up a steep grade, turns the throttle over to a veteran — Judge Fletcher (page 8) 
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Every time a single workman stops, 


the nation suffers 


HE income of this country consists 

of everything you and I and every- 
one produce. Then it’s divided among 
us, so of course the more we all produce, 
the more there is to divide. 


Suppose you stop work. You’re still 
going to eat. But you’re not adding 
anything to the production pool. Every- 
one in the country is going to have just 
that much less. 


But the effect is even 
worse than that. Suppose 
you make copper wire; I 
make motors. When you 
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stop work, I’m out of a job because 
there’s no wire for my motors. A 
washing machine plant has to shut 
down because they can’t get my 
motors. A retailer has to let a sales- 
man go, because he has no washing 
machines to sell. And a lot of women 
have to do back-breaking work over 
scrub-boards because they can’t get 
washing machines. 


Yes, it makes a great deal 
of difference to you when 
someone else selfishly 
decides he won’t work. 
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Machine Tools 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 


Pretty soft for baby 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


OF OF the pleasant things about 
being (or having) a baby these 
days is that Koroseal flexible syn- 
thetic is back—in hundreds of articles 
for babies, grown-ups, and manufac- 
turers. Koroseal crib sheets, for exam- 
ple, are lighter, easier to handle, can 
be kept immaculately clean just by a 
quick dip in warm soapy water, are 
non-irritating, acidproof, waterproof, 
odorless. 

Pretty soft for baby. Koroseal is 
pretty grand, too, in a raincoat for 


baby’s mother or father (roll it up 
and put it in your pocket—even when 
wet it won't stick). In luggage, hand- 
bags, shoe soles, it is practically scuff- 
proof. As upholstery it can be washed 
and so always looks new. In packag- 
ing or foodbags, it’s odorless, tasteless, 
non-toxic. As flooring, it wears like 
iron, never needs waxing, isn’t harmed 
by anything spilled on it. 

In industry, Koroseal tank lining 
holds acids that would even eat glass; 
as hose, it’s tasteless, odorless for han- 


dling milk and beverages; as gaskets, 
it resists oil, grease, and abrasion. 

Koroseal flexible synthetic can be 
made in any color, any form, any de- 
gree of hardness. It is another example 
of the continuous research at B. F. 
Goodrich to improve materials and 
products for American homes and in- 
dustry. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—-Trade{Mark. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


B.F Goodrich 
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FOR 40 YEARS MANU; ACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 


proper 


heating and ventilating may be 


vastly more important to your business 


nit Heaters 


er Type 


Developed during the war, Magnetic Airborne De- 
tection and Short Range Navigation may revolution- 
ize accepted methods of discovering metal or oil 
deposits. However, aerial exploration of the earth's 
secrets may mean little to your business. 


Installation of Herman Nelson Heating and Venti- 
lating Equipment is important to your business if 
you want to improve working conditions and thus 
help speed up production, keep employees on the 
job and reduce accidents to a minimum. 


Herman Nelson Unit Heaters, Propeller and Cen- 
trifugal Fans and Unit Ventilators . . . the result of 40 
years’ constant and painstaking research . . . incor- 
porate many exclusive features of design and con- 
struction to assure superior results. They have proved 
their value in thousands of installations all over 
America. 


When installing heating or ventilating equipment in 
any commercial, industrial, or public building, re- 
member that you can't buy better products than 
those bearing the Herman Nelson nameplate. 


THE HERMAN NELSON 
CORPORATION nents 
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i taatery that looked Bas sad people! 
by Mr. Friendly 


One day Bill Bones looked at his plant and suddenly noticed it was made of people. 
He said, Hello plant. How are you today? And the plant said, Terrible! 
We're dreading! they said, Listen to us dread ... Dread, dread, dread. 
pee what are you dreading? said 
Me, @ Bill Bones who liked to be in on things. 
We're dreading accidents, getting hurt, losing pay, losing skills. 


ua = mm & As they spoke, the factory began to sag. . . production sagged 
v7 and morale sank right down to the basement. 
At that moment (surprising as it may seem!) Mr. Friendly, the 
American Mutual man appeared. 


He took the plant’s pulse, and said, 
| Hmm. ..Then he wrote a 


prescription and handed 
it to Bill Bones. 


4. uN 
It said, Get special new I. E. LOSS CONTROL!* 
It’s the best pick-up a sagging plant ever had... guaranteed to cure worker worries, low 
production. And it’s a regular part of American Mutual Service—no extra charge. 
Well sir, Bill Bones took out a policy then and there. And when the plant heard the news, it sat up, cheered and leaped with joy; 
That's the first time, said Bill Bones happily, I’ve ever seen a factory start to fly! 
The biggest extra in business insurance! 

It's American Mutual's 1. E. LOSS 
CONTROL service. Helps reduce 
ef manufacturing costs... Boosts 
en ae an “AL : 3 frofits and saahek morale. 
Send for information today! 

American Mutual Liability 

Insurance Co., Dept. B 29, 142 

Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


* Accident prevention based on principles 
of industrial engineering. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 


The first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LAABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Ask yourself 
these 4 questions about the 
mounting materials in your plant 


Panels, switchboards and other electrical apparatus mountings 
are key factors of an electrical power system. Are yours suffi- 
ciently up-to-the-minute to meet present-day needs? To find out, . 
ask yourself these four questions: 


1. Are they proof against moisture and oil absorption ? 
2. Can they stand frequent high-voltage surges ? 
3. Will they withstand vibration, or temperature changes ? 


4. Are they in perfect condition — without cracks and 
vowarped ? 


If your answer to any one of those questions is “no”, it’s time to investigate the 
advantages of K&M Ebonized Asbe:tos...for Ebonized Asbestos is a high- 
dielectric panelling material that gives a positive “‘yes” to each of those queries. A 
tough, all enduring combination of asbestos, cement and an insulating compound, 
Ebonized Asbestos is ideal for modern electrical work, according to fabricators 
who work it, and plants that use it. When built into assembled units, it meets 
the technical requirements of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Write us for full 
particulars about Ebonized Asbestos. 


Natine Made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has been making it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


THE BUMP OF 1947 


The country faces a mild business 
bump it 1947. This will be the price 
of cofrecting maladjustments among 
wages, prices, and profits. The govern- 
ment can’t do much about it without 
interfering with the correction. Anti- 
strike legislation, however, may be ef- 
fective in making the readjustment less 
violent. 

That is how Washington reads the 
carefully hedged report made to Presi- 
dent Truman by his new-born Council 
of Economic Advisers. And all indica- 
tions are that Administration policies 
and Truman’s legislative recommenda- 
tions to the new Congress next month 
will reflect this appraisal. 

The President’s press conference 
statement Wednesday—that he did not 
admit the possibility of any such reces- 
sion, didn’t with any such theory, 
thought the outlook for 1947 was good 
and would continue to be good if the 
people would remain at work—surprised 
no one. Even to avoid the ig mgt 
of another Wallace incident, he could 
not openly accept even an implied pre- 
diction of a slump. 

Chairman Edwin G. Nourse, who 


attended the press conference, was well 
aware of the danger of a cross-up be- 
tween the council’s report and the eco- 
nomic report which Truman must make 
to Congress. To careful writing he had 
added a careful job of getting thorough 
White House clearance on his release. 
He could have learned from Wallace’s 
experience that White House clearance 
carries no guarantee that the White 
House won’t duck out. 


Foresees Booming Years Later 


The council foresees in 1947 the dis- 
tinct possibility of “a year of curtailed 
production, irregular employment, and 
unsatisfactory purchasing power.” 

Only wisdom among both industry 
and labor leaders, the council believes, 
can moderate, if not avert, such a reces- 
sion. 

The nature of the trouble obviously 
is in the price-wage structure, rather 
than in any failure of capital invest- 
ment. The council, therefore, sees no 
good in government measures, such as 
public works, or consumer or producer 
subsidies. 

In any case, the council predicts sev- 
eral booming years to follow the trou- 
bles of 1947. Beyond that the council 


fears “deep depression,” as war-deferred 
demand and _ war-generated buying 
power are used up. The only antidote 
is “the gradual shift in nditures and 
resource use that wise foreseeing and 
astute planning for this inevitable trend 
of development suggests to a sagacious 
people.” 


Way Cleared for Tax Cut 


For Truman, the implication of the 
council’s bearish analysis of 1947 is 
clear. Resistance to inflation need no 
longer be the central point of the Ad- 
ministration’s economic policy. 

It can be expected, therefore, that 
Truman will not offer serious resistance 
to tax reduction proposals. In fact, the 
way is made easier as Senate Republican 
leaders walk away from extreme cam- 
paign promises. Congress and the 

ite House thus may meet on a miid- 
dle ground of moderate tax reductions. 
This would still leave room for bitter 
dispute over who will get most of the 
benefit of the cut (BW —Nov.30’45, 
p17). 

Republicans will continue to stress an 
across-the-board slash giving the great- 
est percentage benefit to larger incomes. 
Democrats will doubtless counter with 


CPA, OPA, OWMR, and OES 
were taken over by the man who 
once acted as receiver for another 
famous set of initialK—WPA and 
PWA. The wartime agencies were 
merged into a new liquidating outfit, 

~ the Office of Temporary Controls, 
an‘1 assigned to Maj. Gen. Philip B. 
Fleming, who had the job years ago 
of winding up the New Deal public 
works outhts. The 59-year-old Army 
eagineer has held civilian posts, ex- 
cept for two years, since 1933, 
mostly on public works programs. He 
continues as head of the misnamed 
Federal Works Agency. 

Paul A. Porter of OPA and John 
D. Small of CPA had left the govern- 
ment before the reorganization. 
Steelman of OWMR, whose star 
waned during the coal strike, was 
kicked upstairs, or rather sideways, 
int} a post as presidential assistant. 
It is rumored that he will resign. 

Still outside the lethal embrace of 
OTC is the housing setup. Wilson 
Wyatt’s double job as Housing Ex- 
pediter and NHA administrator has 


War Agencies Pass to Old Hand at Alphabet Trimming 


been split. Frank Creedon, 50, who 
was chief engineer on the Army’s 
ordnance plant program, deputy rub- 
ber administrator, and builder of the 
Oak Ridge atom bomb plant, takes 


Creedon Steelman 


over Wyatt’s emergency powers as 
expediter. Raymond Foley, long an 
FHA official and commissioner since 
1945, will handle the NHA admin- 
istrative duties. 


Foley 


Fleming 
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Gleam in the Eye of a Navy Cadet 


From the moment a Navy flying cadet arrives at his flying field barracks, 
his eyes and his heart are on “the line.” 


For there rests his first love, the plane in which he will learn many 
of the p-ecise and efficient practices of Naval Aviation. 

A new plane for “the line” at Naval training stations has flown its 
first tests—a primary trainer that looks and “feels” like the shipboard 
fighters some of the cadets will eventually fly. 


Sleek, clean-lined, powerful, and with new safety features, this latest 
product of Fairchild design and engineering development is the XNQ-1. 
It embodies flight and safety characteristics never before attained in a 
plane of this type—characteristics that a farsighted Navy specified for 
the ideal training airplane. 

Careful research and engineering skill mark the XNQ-1, as they mark 
all Fairchild products, with ‘the touch of tomorrow.” These engineer- 
ing skills won for Fairchild the XNQ-1 contract in a competition among 
the nation’s topflight designers—a competition sponsored by the Navy’s 
Bureau of Aeronautics 


Az=FAIRCHILD 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. * Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L.1., N. ¥. * Duramold Division, Jamestown, N. Y. * Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, LI, N.Y. 


XNQ-1 Navy Specifications 


Tandem, 2- place, low-wing, all- 
metal monoplane. 


Flaps, retractable landing gear. 
Controllable pitch propeller. 


One-piece “bubble” canopy af- 
fording all-around vision. 


New, Navy-developed safety 
cockpit. 

Power plant—— 320 h.p., 9-cyl- 
inder Lycoming in a Fairchild- 
designed “power package.” 
Speed—170 m.p.h. 

Rate of Climb—1,000 ft. per min. 


Stability and control of carrier- 
based aircraft. 


ENGINE AND AIRPLANE 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Fairchild Personal Planes Division, Strother Field, Kansas + Fairchild Pilotless Plane Division, Farmingdale, L. |., N. Y. ¢ Affiliate: Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. b, N. Y. 
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IL ANTITRUST ACTION DUE 


| The Justice Dept. has decided to drop 
~Bts old Mother Hubbard oil suit. But 
 Hhis doesn’t mean that it is abandoning 


se 


_ fatitrust action against many major oil 


= sompanies. 


Before asking formal dismissal of the 
pver-all case, in which it sought to di- 


N.Y. 


vest several hundred companies of pipe- 
line and marketing facilities, the depart- 
ment will file new, separate actions 
against individual companies and 
groups. This maneuver has been in the 
wind for some time (BW—Jul.27'46, 
p7). The new suits will be filed shortly 
in several courts. 

Brought in 1940 and hung up during 
the war, the Mother Hubbard case is 
pretty stale. Justice tj admit that 
trying to prove its broad charges would 
be heavy going. Much more specific 
charges of trade restraint will be made 


in the new separate actions. It's proba- 
ble, however, that the American Petro- 
leum Institute will not be included in 
this go-round. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The Army & Navy Munitions Board 
is drafting legislation to create a large 
emergency machine-tool reserve from 
war-surplus tools that are either special- 
oe Bre or currently in long supply. 

ool builders like the idea because it 


Key point for business in Tru- 
man’s razing of the veterans’ housing 
program is the coming relaxation of 
controls on industrial and commer- 
cial construction (BW —Dec.14’46, 
pl7). The limit on approved proj- 
ects, now $35,000,000 a week, is 
slated to go up at least to $50,000,- 
000 in a It’ll rise rapidly 
thereafter. 

Frank Creedon, the new Housing 

Expediter (picture, page 5), has long 
been an opponent of rigid limita- 
tions on commercial and industrial 
building. 
e No New Priorities—F urther aiding 
capital construction is the tapering 
of of priorities on houses. Although 
priorities issued on the half-million 
temporary and permanent houses 
now a-building are supposed still to 
be honored by suppliers, no new cer- 
tificates will be issued. 

This means that the newly ap- 
proved business projects, by the time 
| “they need materials, will be free to 
} — bid against housing on a straight basis 
| of price and buying pressure. 

Through the first quarter at least, 
construction will get the benefit of 
allocations channeling steel, 
and perhaps lumber into 
materials. 
| © Limiting Factor—With the bars on 
nonresidential construction lowered, 
prospects are that some building ma- 
terials will be scarce enough to be 
the effective limit on all building 
throughout most of ’47. Cast-iron 

roducts—particularly panes | and 

eating equipment—will be tightest, 
along with steel sheet and strip, hard- 
wood flooring, and plywood. Corre- 
spondingly, there may be a surplus 
in other materials, such as brick. 

Fear among building material pro- 
ducers that construction might not 


ig iron, 
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New Program Boosts Business Building, Cuts Housing 


pick up fast enough to absorb all of 
their increasing production was a 
major force behind Truman’s deci- 
sion to end the forced feeding of 
housing. A broader motive was the 
feeling that, with inflation dangers 
waning and business perhaps facing 
a rougher year in ’47, it was time 
to release some deferred capital ex- 
pansion (page 9). 

e Downward Revision—The Admin- 
istration’s shift probably means a 
cut in the number of homes built 
next year. Expectation had been 
that about a million permanent 
houses would be completed in 1947. 
The 60,000-a-month rate of comple- 
tions at the beginning of the year 
was scheduled to continue well into 
the second quarter, on the basis of 
houses started this year. Then, as 
materials become looser, it would 
po have risen to something 
ike 100,000.a month. 

Government forecasters are now 

reducing their estimates by a couple 
of hundred thousand, on the assump- 
tion that materials will be drained 
into nonhousing construction and 
that, with the $10,000 ceiling re- 
moved, more expensive houses will 
use more materials per unit. 
e Bad News for ibs—The fac- 
tory-built house program with which 
Wyatt hoped to pile an additional 
half-million or so houses onto the 
reviously estimated m is now 
hawt. This will be topurded as a 
net gain by the conventional build- 
ers, along with the freedom from 
controls for which they’ve been 
clamoring. This freedom means: 

(1) No priority paper .work or 
quality standards are required—sim- 
ply a formal federal permit. 

(2) Price ceilings are off houses 
for sale. 


(3) The rental ceiling on multi- 
unit housing projects is raised from 
a maximum of $80 a month to an 
average of $80. There’s no over- 
all ceiling on rental of individual 
new houses. A rental figure will be 
written into individual permits. 

(4) Speculative builders must still 
give first preference to veterans in 
sale or rental of houses, but contract 
builders are free to build for anyone 
who has the price, subject to a floor- 
space limit—probably 1,500 sq. ft. at 

rst. 

e Vain oq orto one has any great 
hopes for ‘Truman’s program 3 pom 
phasizing rental housing. Relaxa- 
tion of rent ceilings on new houses 
may have some effect, but he’s buck- 
ing the fact that few people, in a 
period of peak costs and prices, will 
want to saddle themselves with iong- 
term investment property if they 
can unload on an individual buyer. 
bce! same obstacle stands in the 
way of stepping up the volume of 
Title VI (00%) FHA financing for 
rental housing—particularly since 
both the banks and FHA feel the 
same hesitation about approving 
mortgages based on present costs. 
e Little Chance for Housing Bill— 
he a these moves the problem 
falls into the lap of the Republicans, 
from whom the President will ask 
enactment of last session’s Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft long-range housing 
bill. This would provide yield in- 
surance on rental projects under- 
taken by insurance companies and 
would authorize government con- 
struction of housing. But unless the 
gutting of the Wyatt ‘program pro- 
duces a powerful, delayed reaction 
among veterans sometime during the 
next year, the W-E-T bill is given 
little chance. 
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And You'll STOP 
Runaway Accident Costs 


There is an expense buried in almost 
every profit and loss statement that 
should be studied closely —AccIDENT 
Costs. 

Consider eye accidents for example. 
30% of all disabling industrial accidents 
involve eyes. 95% of them can beavoided. 
Every dollar spent intelligently to pre- 
vent eye accidents is returned to manage- 
ment many times over in reduced costs. 

To be fully effective, any eye safety 
program must induce worker coopera- 
tion. Comfortable fit in protective eye 
wear is your one best bet. Within the 
limits of maximum worker safety, com- 
fort is the prime consideration in the de- 
sign of all WILLSON eyesafety equipment. 


Have you seen the new 


WILLSON Safety Posters? 


Two views of “What You See” and 
‘“‘What a Blind Man Sees” give workers 
the best reason in the world for wearing 
safety goggles. Send for a supply (no 
charge) for posting on your bulletin 
boards. 


GOGGLES - RESPIRATORS + 


WILiSON 


GAS MASKS - HELMETS 


INCORPORATED 


PRODUCTS 


203 WASHINGTON STREET, READING, PENNA, 


would 


Tie-in sales, of the type that 
a hota — pressure, now are 

i ie price agency to ge 
jobs for laid-off pal th Sales 
eager to hire badly needed secretaries 
and stenographers are being told that 
they can have three or four if they will 
take on a junior executive. 


e 
THE COVER 


To hundreds of businessmen and gov- 
ernment officials, the Assn. of American 
Railroads has always been synonymous} 
with the old school manners and per- 
suasive logic of Robert V. Fletcher. 

e New President—As vice-president and 
general counsel of A.A.R. from 1934 to 
1942, Fletcher was official spokesman 
for the railroads in countless discussions, 
investigations, and legal cases. In 1942, 
he dropped the general counsel work to 
take charge of A.A.R.’s elaborate post- 
war research program. Last week, the 
A.A.R. installed him as president, to 
succeed John J. Pelley who died recently. 

Fletcher’s first act was to announce 

that he would hold the job only tempo- 
rarily—while the directors lined up a 
younger man to take over. But no mat- 
ter how short his tenure, it almost cer- 
tainly will see a lot of railroad history 
made. Within the next few months, 
the railroads—and the A.A.R.—will be 
wrestling with some of the biggest issues 
they have ever faced. 
e Problems—On the operating side, 
there is the urgent problem of stretch- 
ing freight car supply to cover the 
mounting demands o shippers until 
new cars can be built. A.A.R.’s car serv- 
ice division carries most of the respon- 
sibility for this. 

At the head of the list of other rail- 
road worries is the antitrust attack on 
rates and methods of rate-making. One 
case, brought by the State of Georgia, 
already is pending in the Supreme 
Court (BW—Oct.19’46,p36). Another, 
brought by the Justice Dept., is about 
ready to ccme to trial in Lincoln, Neb. 
e Defection—On top of everything else, 
there is the ticklish problem of keeping 
peace in the industry. The A.A.R. is a 
loosely knit association; all the individ- 
ual members have never seen eye to eye. 


For instance, Robert R. Young has 
announced that he will pull his three 
roads—Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel 


Plate, and Pere Marquette—out of the 
A.A.R. next month (BW —Oct.19’46, 
pl8). One of Fletcher’s first assign- 
ments is to discuss “a proper basis” on 
which the three roads could still take 
part in some A.A.R. activities. 


The Pictures-——McGraw-Hill Studio—Cover, 
36; Harzis & Ewing—5, 19, 78; Acme—84, 93; 
Int. News—24; Press Assn.—45, 82; Sovfoto— 
96. 
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divert the tools from the market. 


a work! 


HE ‘Load Lifter’ was designed 
Spa constructed for the tough 
lifting jobs under conditions that 
would soon wreck a hoist which 
did not have the special qualities 
of the ‘Load Lifter’. ; 

Brute strength it has! But the 
secret of long life and trouble-free 
service lies in features not found in 
their entirety in any other hoist. 
Here are some: 

. One-point lubrication 

. Two-gear reduction drive 

. Self-contained ball-bearing 
motor 

. « « Improved mechanical load- 

brakes 
. Fool-proot upper stop - 


“You may read into these fea- 
tures low cost lifting, minimum 
maintenance and upkeep costs and 
absolute safety. 

And ‘Load Lifters’ are so versa- 
tile they can be adapted to any 
circumstances within their capac- 
ities, 

‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built with lift- 

ing capacities of 500 to 40,000 Ibs. in all combi- 

nations required for industrial needs, They are 


adaptable to almost every working condition 
within their capacities. Send for Catalog No. 215. 


MMi IFTER 
Laas fF 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load lifter’ 
Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft 
Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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Expanded industrial and commercial building not only will be permitted 
under the construction program as modified this week (page 7); it will be 


‘ encouraged to take up the slack in home building before many months. 


Speculative builders will take the cream off the residential market in 
the $15,000 and $20,000 brackets in the immediate future. Then it’s 
skimmed milk until costs come down. 

A few veterans will get homes in the process—not at $20,000 but by 
moving into the unit vacated by the person able to pay $20,000 (BW—Dec. 
14'46,p17). 

* 

Biggest disappointment to most followers of the veterans’ housing 
program is that the government didn’t do a few more things which, though 
unbusinesslike, would have brought results. _ 

Particularly disappointing to these observers is the fact that prefabrica- 
tion wasn't sprung overnight into a full-scale industry. 

Meanwhile, for all the homes started this year (and they’ll add up to 
nearly a million) precious few have been built under the $10,000 ceiling. 

Completions will top 600,000 in 1947. But many of these were started 
before the ceilings went on; others will be finished after their lifting. And 
many are makeshifts—trailers and conversions. 

Cénventional homes at ceiling prices will total about 250,000. 

* 

The White House isn’t risking a test of how well it might be able to 
administer the Employment Act of 1946 (watered down version of the full 
employment bill) in the coming year. 

That’s what the first annual report of the Council of Economic Advisers 
boils down to. There is no concrete forecast of 1947 business activity, no 
statement of actions that may be needed to provide jobs. 

In fact, the council says only that prevalent predictions of recession in 
business sometime in 1947 may be accurate (page 5). 

Both labor and management are called upon to do their best to keep 
things smooth by dealing together with moderation and intelligence. 

As to Administration action, ‘We do not believe that 1947 presents a 
situation in which government should undertake heroic measures. .. . 

ct 

Many who advocate government planning for high employment will 
wish that Chairman Edwin G. Nourse and his fellow members of the Council 
of Economic Advisers had gone very much further. 

The Employment Act of 1946 is a faltering step in the direction of 
governmental efforts to smooth out the business curve. Much is to be 


learned before any great success may be expected. 


If the council had undertaken to call the turn, to tell what steps might 
be needed to keep business rolling in 1947, economists could have learned” 
more of the workings of this law from the hits and misses. 


However, we are left to expect “some years of great activity” before 
the law need be invoked agdinst a potential depression. 


« 
Business may well note one succinct passage. in the lengthy preamble 
to the Nourse report. This concerns the much heralded “business bump." 


“If a majority of businessmen become convinced that a business reces- 
sion ‘is due’ in a specific quarter of the following year, ordinary prudence 


THE OUTLOOK (continues 
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dictates that they shall put their business house in order for the impending 
storm. ... 

“If the various predicters and those who look to them for guidance, 
progressively comparing notes, come to substantial agreement in picking the 
third quarter as the time, 20% as the magnitude, and one year the probable 
duration of the decline, and if the majority of businessmen accept this 
counsel as their guide to action, it can be expected that they will make about 
the appropriate curtailment in operations and will emerge from the storm 
cellar at about the appropriate moment so that the prediction will in fact 
Prove true. ‘ 

“It will, indeed, become the engine of its own verification. 

“The journey into the area of restricted production, unemployment, and 
low purchasing power will have been completed according to schedule or 
even accelerated. The question, however, might be asked: 

“ ‘Was this trip necessary?’ ” 

& 

Problems to be faced when the government finally comes to grips with 
the job of maintaining employment—whether in 1947 or 1950—aren’t going 
to make for any picnic. 

John Jewkes, English economist who helped draw up the British White 
Paper on Employment Policy, points out, for one thing, that “’full empioy- 
ment” is just one step from inflation. 

He wonders, too, if forecasting national income is the proper approach. 
Maybe it would be better to count noses of the unemployed after the fact 
and then take appropriate action. 

And remedies for shrinking business and fewer jobs aren‘t automatic. 
Our Council of Economic Advisers warns that federal fiscal moves—more 
spending, less taxing—won’t prove a sure panacea. “It may become a matter 
of how many controls we will accept to get the desired result. 

It is conceivable that management or labor, or both, would have to 
take Washington dictation on wage rates. Or the government, as a practical 
matter, probably would make pay a one-way street, consulting management 
only on how rapid the rise should be. 

a 

Much repricing of industrial products must be expected in the near 
future. Basic raw materials still are rising. 

This week saw major producers marking up important steel products— 
rail, merchant rods, and reinforcing bars (page 16). Steelmaking scrap also 
broke loose, although some mills resisted the new $5-a-ton rise. 

Lead was advanced on Monday to meet the world price. Domestic lead 
had been selling at 11.8¢ a Ib. delivered in New York while foreign metal, 
with freight and duty added, was quoted at 12.55¢. 

a7 

Talk about receding prices for foods hasn't affected the markets to any 
appreciable degree. 

Meat, poultry, and eggs are off from the extreme top, of course, but 
advances elsewhere more than make up the difference on the average. It 
isn’t safe to predict a major decline until: 

(1) Business and purchasing power fall off: 

(2) It becomes evident that 1947 crops will be big again. 


Between now and next spring, supplies of most f on’t be any 
larger than they are now. There will be less pork but a e more beef. 
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POWER—Gulfcrest, the world’s 
finest turbine oil, will provide 
safe, sure, efficient lubrication for 
your steam turbines, 


POWER TRANSMISSION — 
Gulf E. P. Lubricants and other 
Gulf quality oils and greases pro- 
vide better lubrication for all 
types of drives. 


MACHINING — Gulf Cutting 
Oils can help you get greater 
production, longer tool life, and 


better finishes. 


HEAT-TREATING — Gulf 
Super-Quench, revolutionary 
dual-action quenching oil, 
achieves greater hardness in 
many types of steel, 


MATERIALS HANDLING — 
Better lubrication of cranes, con- 
veyors, and trucks is assured 
through the proper application 
® of the right Gulf oils and greases. 


Gulf Quality Oils and Greases 
help insure top production, lower operating costs 


™ UR investment in Gulf quality oils and let him assist you in finding opportunities for 

greases returns us a handsome profit,” improved lubrication of your equipment. In his 
says the Lubrication Engineer of a large Diesel broad experience, he has found literally dozens 
engine manufacturing plant. ‘““With better lub- of ways to save money by the better selection and 
rication we have improved production efficiency application of lubricants. Write, wire, or phone 
straight down the line, and have pared thousands your nearest Gulf office. 


of dollars from our annual bill for maintenance.” 
Gulf quality oils and greases are scientifically Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 


right for every application for which they are Revtitnn Rates O@tean: 
engineered! Add to this superior lubricating Boston - New York + Philadelphia « Pittsburgh - Atlanta 
value and longer life—and you have lubricants Now Oricgns * auton - Sectwils » Velede 


which can help you provide better protection for 
your equipment, improve its performance, and 
reduce maintenance costs. 

Call in a Gulf Lubrication Engineer today and 


LUBRICATION 
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Sumbos Trunk iS Ms life Mine 


1 STRONG AS HE JS, the elephant would be helpless with- 2 TRAINED IN ASIA centuries ago, the elephant is widely Sy 

* out his tubular trunk. It carries air to his lungs, conveys ®@ used as a beast of burden. In lands where mechanical In 

food and water to his mouth and serves as a weapon when equipment is scarce, his powerful trunk earns his livelihood D 

danger threatens. With it, he can crush an attacking tiger. hoisting and hauling logs and stones. In modern industry, Fi 

Literally, the elephant’s trunk is his “life line.” Bundyweld Tubing is equally famed as a “life-line.” Sc 
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HUNDREDS OF MECHANICAL DEVICES that do our haul- 4 BUNDYWELD IS DIFFERENT from other forms of tubing ; 

* ing and hoisting use Bundyweld Tubing by the millions © because it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 1 

ot feet. Wherever industry looks for tubing with outstanding throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from " 
mechanical properties to carry fuel, oil, vacuums, hydraulic scale, closely held to dimensions, easily fabricated. Experts 

fluids or refrigerants, the call is for Bundyweld. call it the outstanding tubing improvement of the century. *Pr 


ven a 


COUNTLESS MODERN PRODUCTS benefit 
5. by the use of Bundyweld. Designers and 
engineers have learned to count on this unique 
tubing in products ranging from motor cars, 34 U N DY TU B ‘ Aj 
trucks and tractors to refrigerators and gas 
ranges. Bundy Research and Engineering x * \ x * 
Departments welcome inquiries on how your cwevscenee vo 
product can be aided by Bundy Tubing. Also 
available in Monel and nickel. Bundy Tubing 
Co., Detroit 14, Michigan. 


YOUR EXPECTATIONS 
—— 


10992 9 seiffh 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Pacific Metals Co., ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. Lapham-Hickey Co. Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. ’ 
3100 19th St. 1 Admiral Ave. 3333 W. 47th Place 404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 861 Bay St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. Chicago 32, Illinois Phila. 3, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. Toronto 5, Canada 


7 Diss eg rs ct ee wee: ia re i ae es ses Hin Ra lh pea pis % Re % 2 $ - i 2 
FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
8 Latest Preneding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Averoge 
THE INDEX (see chart below) . . . . . + *1850 +1784 1889 171.7 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of of oeety) Pe | eee roe eee ae 83.9 69.8 91.4 83.0 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks... ...... 2.66.00 eee eeeeeeeeseeeens 97,860 +93,907 94,425 16,240 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $15,265 $14,900 $15,332 $11,307 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours).......-/......-----eeeeeeees 4,778 4,673 4,700 4,154 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)............-- ee cece cece ee eeeenees 4,717 4,695 4,792 4,515 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ... 2.2... 6s cece cee eeeneeeees 373 410 2,117 2,046 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 87 88 89 78 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........---sseeeeeeecees 34 35 63 * 52 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)... .........+-.+++e+00++ $28,946 $28,906 $28,761 $28,370 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +19% +t43% +20% +10% ~+417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... .........------seeeeeeeees 33 37 28 10 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

ridely Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100)...............4.--- 374.0 370.1 374.9 264.8 198.1 
nical Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100).. . 259.1 258.5 252.7 169.7 138.5 
ihood Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 315.9 $311.3 310.9 233.4 146.6 


istry, Finished steel composite (Steel, tom)... ..... 2.2... 66. ec eee cece eeew cece $64.73 $64.45 $64.45 $58.27 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)... ....... 2... - 0 eee cece e cece cence $28.17 $25.00 $24.75 $19.17 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)..............--e-eeeeeeeeees 19.500¢ 19.500¢ 17.693¢ 12.000¢ 12,022¢ 
ne MN BR, Wa ERE Siidins 5 0 one ccc ees cccccecesaspcccacces $2.10 $2.05 $2.10 $1.69 $0.99 
{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)........ 2.20.02 02s eee eee eeeeeeeeces 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................cceeceeeeeee 32.75¢  31.48¢  31.38¢  24.57¢ 13.94¢ 
Worl tons (Now. otk, Be.). i: 000s iccncccesdesececccessedeeneesesecses $1.665 $1640  $1.582 $1.330 $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................0cccceecees 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ —-22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.) aah s ..40ee see CasMRea bs 120.7 119,3 116.4 136.4 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.17% 3.18% 3.16% 3.10% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.61% 2.61% 2.59% 2.61% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 14-14% 13-14% 14-14% 1,00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 3-1% 3% 4-4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) . 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks....................... 40,322 39,999 39,501 37,381 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................... 57,641 57,583 57,548 68,034 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,287 + 10,171 10,029 7,128 6,296 
“Securities loans, reporting member banks Cd ORE fete ee eee eseeseeeee 2,468 2,556 2,651 5,962 940 
bi U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 37,572 37,623 37,626 48,817 14,085 
se Other securities held, reporting member banks.........-.-.-.--....eeeees 3,366 3,354 3,401 3,266 3,710 
ae Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................... 930 700 920 1,296 5,290 
ae Total federal reserve creaat outstamaimg (W eanesday series).................. 24,796 24,585 24,565 24,264 2,265 
ury. *Preliminary, week ended December 14th. tKevised. $Cesling fixed by government. 8 Date for “Latest Week" on each series om request. 
Y cary , ss gt en Baits BR a: : : — 190 
° f mal || = 
u w 
; lA 
“ rt o 
o ar ak gee act ti —— ~ r ; V 150 © 
1 AU y 7 : * ' ee ii oat OP d é c J M 10 
oa 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 19.46 
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DO YOU REALLY KNOW the many | j... 

advantages infra-red radiant aw 

energy offers as a production tool his 

in your plant? In all probability of 

e you'll be able to step up your out- Th 

Use G-E Infra-red Industrial put, save time and reduce cost by | bu 
installing properly designed radi- . 

a ° ant ovens equipped with General & 

Lamps for Drying, Baking, Electric Infra-red Industrial Lamps. ki 
m Users in a wide variety of industries str 

° report these six important advan- fin 
Heating, Dehydrating tages of infra-red processing: bo: 

1. Low First Cost—Equipment is simple a 

and easy to install. im 


2. FLEXIBILITY—Infra-red ovens are com- 
pact, movable, readily adapted to large 
or small production line _—— They 
utilize factory space to best advantage. cay 


3. INSTANT HEATING — Radiant energy th: 
creates heat on contact with work. Ac 
Ovens can be turned on and off as the 
required. ne 
4. FASTER PRODUCTION— Properly engi- 
neered applications substantially reduce ste 
processing time. fo 
5. LOW MAINTENANCE COST— Minimum mn 
inspection and repair. we 
6. COMFORTABLE WORKING CONDITIONS ba 
—No excessive heat around ovens. sis 
in 
YOU'LL GET BEST RESULTS withG-E on 
Infra-red Industrial Lamps by con- gr 
sulting a recognized infra-red oven tor 
manufacturer. He can give you the du 
quality of oven engineering that 00 
is essential to successful operation. do 
mi 
GENERAL ELECTRIC offers a com- an 
plete line of Infra-red Industrial mé 


Lamps, from 250 to 1000 watts. 
Most popular types, in 250 and 375- po 


watt sizes, are (1) R-40 with re- "9 
flector hermetically sealed in bulb, 
giving smooth, even distribution of A 


radiant energy. (2) G-30 with clear 


t 
bulb, suitable for open reflector pa 
] installations. Both types have me- thi 
chanical bases. e 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on in 

infra-red applications write General W 
G E N E RA L yy E LE CTR I Cc Electric Lamp Dept., Div.166-BW-9 pa 
; Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Steel Expansion: Real but Slow 


Industry reports some new finishing capacity in operation, 
but building programs are held up by equipment shortage. October 
sheet and strip output for consumer durables at record high. 


Early this year a steel company off- 
cial told his friends the biggest job he 
-had as a sales manager was keeping 
away from his customers. At that time, 
his main consolation was the prospect 
of increased flat rolled steel output. 
That would give him relief where the 
buyer pressure was gréatest. 

ome of his most important custom- 
ers were looking hopefully ahead, too. 
They were itching to get their hands 
on more hot and cold rolled sheet and 
strip. It is the stuff they glamorize 
finally into auto bodies, refrigerator 
boxes, stoves, bathtubs, and other con- 
sumer durables. 
e Inching Up—Today, the situation is 
improving—slowly. In broad view, this 
is the picture: 

(1) Steel mills now have greater 
capacity for making flat rolled products 
than in 1941, the record prewar year. 
Actually, after canceling out facilities 
that have been dismantled, there is a 
net increase of about 1,000,000 tons. 

(2) Shipments of sheet and strip 
steel during October exceeded those 
for any previous wartime or peacetime 
month. If the October production rate 
were maintained a full year, output 
would be 16% greater than in 1941. 

(3) Some new facilities have come 
into operation recently. But on i are 
ely a tiny fraction of the charted pro- 
gram. In addition to the 1,000,000- 
ton increase in capacity since 1941, in- 
dustry plans call for expansion of 2,500,- 
000 tons before July 1, 1947. Now it is 
doubtful that that timetable will be 
met. The biggest obstacle is in motors 
and electrical equipment. Delays in 
many cases run as much as nine months. 

(4) Steel-consuming industries set 

postwar schedules for themselves which 
were greater than ever before. Sheet 
and strip are used so extensively that the 
pressure for this class of steel has been 
extremely acute. The loss of 12 million 
tons of steel production through coal 
and steel strikes in 1946 accentuated 
the shortage. 
e Where They Stand—To determine 
how the program for expanding finish- 
ing capacity stands today, Resinen 
Week combed the industry. The com- 
pany-by-company report follows: 


Acme Steel Co. is spending about 


$2 million for a five-stand cold rolling 


mill to increase strip capacity by 50,000 
tons annually. Construction begins soon 
after New Year’s Day, but machinery 
is not due for delivery until late 1947. 

Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. is 
building a four-stand, four-high cold 
reduction mill for silicon and stainless 
products, with a capacity of about 15,- 
000 tons monthly. Scheduled for last 
fall, the mill probably will go in during 
January. 

American Rolling Mill Co. has under 
construction mew processing equip- 
ment for electrical and stainless sheets 
and strip at Butler, Pa. It also has one 
tow of soaking pits completed at Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, and one row under 
construction. No forecast on increase 
in production. 

Bethlehem Steel Co, is adding 
capacity of 40,000 tons monthly for 
sheet and tin mill products with a new 
56-inch cold reducing mill at Sparrows 
Point, Md. Expected operation in early 
1947. Also, a 68-inch hot strip mill 


there, with a capacity of 100,000 tons 
of bands per month, due for comple- 
tion next summer. Changes and im- 
provements at Lackawanna, N. Y., are 
adding 20,000 tons monthly by the 
end of 1946. 

Crucible Steel Co, has new hot and 
cold sheet mill facilities at Midland, 
Pa., to be used primarily for stainless 
and other alloy sheet and strip. All 
units are expected to be completed 
late in 1948. 

Inland Steel Co, is rebuilding a five- 
stand tandem mill for flat roll finishing 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind. It will increase 
annual capacity on cold rolled sheets by 
300,000 tons and hot rolled pickled 
sheet capacity by 180,000 tons. It 
should be in full production in 1948, at 
least nine months later than originally 
anticipated. 

Granite City Steel Co. is installing a 
cold strip mill of 300,000-ton annual 
capacity. It may be ready for operation 
in second half of 1947, at least nine 
months later than planned. 

Jessop Steel Co. has on order a cold 
strip mill to roll 4,800 tons of stainless 
steel annually. The company expects 
the mill to be in operation in March. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has a 
four-high, five-stand, high-speed cold re- 
duction mill now building at Aliquippa, 
Pa. The mill is expected to start about 


Massive stands (above) for Weirton Steel’s new tandem cold reduction mill at 
Weirton, W. Va., typify the steel industry’s preparations for increasing output. 


April, a delay of several months. The 
company also has announced equipment 
expenditure to increase sheet capacity 
at Cleveland. 

Kaiser Co., Inc., has under construc- 
tion a cold rolling mill for light oe 4 
Capacity, 42,000 tons a year. The fa- 
cility is expected to be in operation late 
in 1947. 

McLouth Steel Co. recently com- 
pleted an expansion for both stainless 
and cold rolled strip. 

National Steel Corp. started work a 
year ago on a new mill with 500,000-ton 
annual capacity of cold rolled sheets at 
its Great Lakes Steel Corp. plant. This 
will not be completed until next June. 
At its Weirton Steel plant, the company 
is installing a new cold reduction mill 
with capacity of 40,000 tons a month. 
It will be ready for operation in late 
spring. 

Republic Steel Corp. expansions in- 
clude a new 48-inch strip mill made by 
adding three four-high finishing stands 
to the present 84-inch reversing plate 
mill at Youngstown. The addition will 
more than double the mill’s production. 
About 40% of the output will be strip 
steel for further processing in Republic's 
Warren district. At Niles, four new an- 
nealing furnaces increased annealing ca- 
pacity 9,000 tons a month, doubling for- 
mer capacity. Rebuilding and modern- 
izing of annealing furnaces in the War- 
ren cold strip department added 7,000 
tons a month. Silicon steel production 
was increased at Warren by installation 
of seven annealing furnaces. Stainless fin- 
ishing capacity will be double at Massil- 
lon when installation of cold mills is 
completed. 

United States Steel Corp. expansion 
includes a new 54-inch cold reduction 
mill at the Carnegie-Illinois Gary plant. 
It probably will not be ready until late 


next summer. Also part of the G 
program is improvement of an 84-inch 
reduction mill. Columbia Steel subsidi- 
ary at Pittsburg, Calif., is installing a 
cold reduction mill rated at about 500,- 
000 tons of steel sheet and tinplate an- 
nually, This expansion was planned for 
operation at the end of 1947’s second 

uarter. Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. has recently started conversion 
of its sheet mill to increase annual ca- 
pacity from 360,000 tons to 500,000 
tons. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has 
installed new slitting equipment at its 
Youngstown plant. This will add up to 
75,000 tons of cold rolled strip annually. 


How to Get Steel 


Several companies solve 
shortage problem by purchasing 
mills. Detroit syndicate buys 
Apollo, leases it to consumers. 


If you have trouble getting sheet 

steel, buy yourself a sheet mill. ‘This 
idea may sound extravagant offhand. 
Nevertheless, it is being put into prac- 
tice in these days of hard-to-get steel 
(BW—Sep.28'46,p71). 
e Supplies Assured—General Electric 
last month bought the Mahoning Val- 
ley Steel Co. Thus it insured for itself 
a steady supply of hot rolled sheet. 

Borg-Warner Corp. purchased Supe- 
tior Sheet Steel Co. to provide an added 
source for steel sheets to be used in 
making household appliances. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. acquired the 
Portsmouth mill from Wheeling Steel 
Corp. to secure sheets for automobiles. 

International Detrola Co. bought An- 


a ae 
ee 
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drews Steel Co. to guarantee a steel sup- © 


ply source. 


e Syndicate Buys Mill—Recently, the 


steel trade buzzed with a report that 
Apollo Steel Co., one of the few sur- 
viving hand mills in the nation, was be- 
ing sold. Here are the facts: 

A group of Detroiters, sparked by 
attorney Irving Grayson, bought the 
mill. Then they leased it to a steel con- 
sumer syndicate headed by A. H. Mare- 
mont, vice-president of Maremont 
Automotive Products, Inc. The lease is 
for twelve months with renewal option. 
It protects the syndicate collectively just 
as the G.E. and Borg-Warner steel deals 
protect those firms individually. 

e Diversified Consumers—The steel con- 
sumer syndicate is a diversified list of 
companies scattered from coast to coast. 
Maremont, president of the group, 
has his business in Chicago. D. M. 
Houghton, chairman of Atlas Tack 
Corp., Fairhaven, Mass., and Frank 
Gibson, secretary of Gibson Refrigerator 
Co., Greenville, Mich., are vice-presi- 
dents, and Bernard Mitchell of Mitchcl! 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, is treasurer. ‘The Pa- 
cific Coast is represented by the West- 
ern Stove Works of Culver City, Calif. 

The cooperating group of manufac- 
turers has already contracted for its 1947 
supply of semifinished steel to be proc- 
essed in the Apollo mill. It will be on 
the basis of an estimated output of 
120,000 tons of sheets. ‘The enterprise 
entails an investment of $1,500,000 and 
commitments of $14,000,000. 

e Might Be Scrapped Later—New oper- 
ators of Apollo and the other steel- 
making properties which changed hands 
recently have not said what the ultimate 
fate of the mills will be. The mills may 
be scrapped when established companies 
in the steel industry have more than 
cnough capacity to satisfy all demands. 


Steel prices have begun moving 
upward on a broad front in the past 
fortnight. The composite quotation 
on finished steel (page 13) is higher 
for the first time since the $5-a-ton 
average increase last spring. 

Some of the advances were due to 
sharply higher prices of other metals 
used in finishing steel—zinc and cop- 
per, for example. In this connection, 
it is considered likely that this week’s 
sharp boost in scrap steel may result 
in still further revisions soon. 

e Greatest Impact—Finished steel in- 
creases of most importance to manu- 
facturers generally were those on 
flat rolled products. New base price 
on cold rolled sheets is 3.20¢ a Ib. 
plus new extras for variations in 


Pressure Is Still Upward on Steel Prices 


age. Although this base price is 
ower than the former quotation of 
3.275¢, most lighter gages are higher 
priced because of the revision in ex- 
tras. Some heavier gages are re- 
duced, but the net effect of the 
change is upward, since lighter gages. 
are the ones that make up the bulk of 
the business. 

The base price of hot rolled sheets 
has been increased from 2.425¢ a Ib., 
plus some new extras. Cold rolled 
strip moved up from 3.05¢ a Ib. to 
3.20¢. 

e Simplification—In the case of hot 
rolled strip, a single base price of 
2.50¢ a Ib. has been set for all 
widths. Formerly, strips 6 in. or 
more wide were quoted at 2.35¢ a 


§2) will result in another across-the- 


Ib., narrower widths were 2.45¢. New 
extras have been established here, 
too. 

Upward adjustments have also 
been made on such items as tinplate, 
terneplate, carbon steel bars, con- 
crete reinforcing bars, plates, rails, 
track accessories, and pig iron. Still 
others are under review for possible 
price changes. 

e More Boosts If Wages Rise— 
Within the industry there is a gen- 
eral sentiment that higher wage rates 
in next year’s labor contracts (page 


board ee increase on all steel prod- 
ucts. Note, too, that freight rates 
are rising and pressing against steel 
prices (BW—Dec.14’46,p9). 
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" IKaiser-Frazer Seeks Cash 
Proposed merger with Graham-Paige seen as move to 


bolster working capital. Deal may tide auto manufacturer over 
until it reaches a not too distant break-even point. 
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Kaiser-Frazer Corp. is moving to 
bolster its cash position by absorbing 
the interlocking Graham-Paige Motors 


Corp. 

Naturally enough, the money needed 
to launch the corporate twins into auto 
manufacturing has rapidly depleted their 
funds. Kaiser-Frazer started 13 months 
ago from scratch. It has seen its stock 
sale proceeds of about $53,000,000 
shrivel to an unofficial estimate of $9,- 
000,000 last August, certainly to less 
since then, Graham’s working capital of 
about $8,400,000, as estimated last 
April, also may, have dwindled. 

e Search for Capital—As result, K.F. 
has been investion the advisability 
of obtaining additional working capital, 
as well as its ability to do so. In mid- 
November it brought financial reporters 
to its Willow Run plant to see for 
themselves that production was moving 
steadily ahead, in good volume. But the 
soft condition of security markets since 
autumn evidently precluded easy public 
financing. K.-F. quickly sold 1,700,000 
shares at $10 in September, 1945 (BW 
—Oct.6’45,p76), and another 1,800,000 
at $20.25 last January (BW—Feb.2’46, 

70). 

F During the November inspection 
trip, Joseph W. Frazer, president of 
both companies, told newsmen that no 
merger was contemplated. But evidently 
the union has turned out to be the best 
way to obtain more working capital. 
The merger plan calls for K.-F. giving 
G.-P. 750,000 shares.of common stock 
in return for all Graham automobile 
atsets, $3,000,000, and certain other 
unspecified assets or cash. 

e Bank of America Loan—The $3,000,- 
000 which Graham would transfer to 
Kaiser-Frazer under this deal will be 
new money, raised, indirectly. at least, 
from a $3,000,000 loan. G.-P. will bor- 
row this sum from Bank of America on 
a 24-year note, guaranteed by-the Henry 
J. Kaiser Co. and Joseph W. Frazer 
personally. Kaiser and Frazer will vote 
the 750,000 shares for the period of the 
loan. 

This money may be enough to bridge 
the period before K.-F. swings into the 
profit column. Its current output of 
more than 200 cars daily is not far be- 
low the pay point. 

e Few Shares Left—-To get the new 
money, however, K.-F. is disposing of 
three-fourths of its remaining author- 
ized stock. There are only 1,000,000 
treasury shares left, of 5,000,000 pro- 
vided in the charter. For, besides the 
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3,500,000 publicly sold, G.-P. and the 
Kaiser interests each took 250,000 
shares at the outset. 

The pending deal will raise to about 

29% the K.-F. stock holdings of those 
instrumental in organizing the com- 
pany. For Kaiser interests bought 120,- 
000 shares out of the two blocks offered 
the public. 
e Savings Expected—Inherent but per- 
haps minor economies are evident in the 
move. Both the new company and Gra- 
ham have been jointly operating in 
Willow Run. They have been prorating 
expenses and functioning separately in 
casual respects. Merger will eliminate 
scattered duplications. For one thing, it 
will solve a most complicated account- 
ing job in dividing operating costs of 
the giant former bomber plant. 


LEST THEY REMEMBER 


With bulldozer-equipped tractors offi- 
ciating (right), remnants of the rubber 
donations of Salt Lake City’s patti- 
otic citizens get a fiery burial. Tick- 
eted as useless, 9,000 tons of scrap— 
tires, garden hose, door mats, and 
other household castoffs—were hauled 
to an out-of-town lot (below). The 
job, under contract, took a trucking 
firm 90 days. Flames leveled the pile, 
then ’dozers covered over another 
minor chapter of World War II. 


Se EE Mee ee 
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If cag stockholders a oe the 
program (no action is requi KF. 
stockholders, since the Fa: at from 
authorized stock), the 750,000 shares 
their company will get are worth 
around $6,000,000 at current depressed 
market levels. For this, Graham will pay 
the $3,000,000 in cash and will be re- 
lieved of liability on recently floated 
1956 debentures on which liability is 
now $8,524,000, together with interest 
payments as they fall due. Graham will 
transfer to K.-F. its machinery invest- 
ment in Willow Run. 

The size of this investment is not 
divulged. It was reported earlier that 
Graham furnished $3,500,000 in tools, 
dies, and jigs for the joint manufactur- 
ing setup. It was also understood that 
Graham was to assume a share of a 
$7,500,000 machinery 
jointly with Kaiser-Frazer. 

The value of the stock equals about 
$1.20 on each of Graham’s outstanding 
4,840,081 shares, and relieves Graham 
of debenture liability of around $1.75 
per share. 

e K.-F, to Take Over Frazer—Graham 
will retain its farm implement business; 


expenditure 


st 


it is said to be operating now at a profit 
of $100,000 nn pr before hae: 
Kaiser-F razer, 
the Kaiser, will take over output of the 
Frazer car, now the property of Gra- 
ham-Paige. Merchandising will continue 
through the same distributor and dealer 
setup the two companies have main- 
tained in the past. 
e The Big Question—With $3,000,000 
of new money in its till, K.-F. can look 
ahead to a nearby break-even point and 
a chance to demonstrate that it is in 
business to stay. The one large question 
Detroit has in its mind is whether the 
company can survive when the auto 
business becomes its fiercely competitive 
self in normal times. K.-F. will lave to 
prove that its cars are competitively 
priced. Its automotive rivals steadfastly 
maintain that this is not true today. 
Somewhat higher costs, some analysts 
believe, might continue as long as the 
company has to ag many of its 
components outside. Willow Run is less 
integrated than any of its competitors. 
This situation cannot be changed until 
K.-F. accumulates money to setup fa- 
cilities to transfer some of those manu- 
facturing operations to its own shops. 
e New Presses Coming—There are obvi- 
ous production bugs still to be ironed 
out. Trouble is being experienced with 
sheet metal fits, and die repairs may be 
needed. A bottleneck exists in stamping 
facilities, but this will be widened when 
a battery of 21 new presses goes into 
service in a month in a new press shop. 
An important K.-F. asset is the atti- 
tude of its labor force. Employees at 
Willow Run are working along well, in- 
terested in their jobs, producing what 
may be the nearest thing to a full day’s 
output in the auto plants of that area. 


TIDE WATER TIRE DEAL 


A 38-year-old name in automobile 
tires, Federal, has been revitalized by 
U. S. Rubber Co. It will now be used 
as the brand name for casings and tubes 
to be distributed nationally by Tide 
Water Associated Oil Co. 

The Federal name has sunk to com- 
— oblivion in recent years. U. S. 

ubber acquired it along with Federal 
Rubber Co.'s parent, Fisk Rubber Corp., 
in 1939. Practically its only use recently 
has been for a line of tires handled by 
Billips Petroleum Co. in certain sections 
of the South. 

The new arrangement with Tide 
Water will give that company exclusive 
rights wherever it has outlets. Thus 
Tide Water will now have a uniform 
brand name nationally, where former! 
various lines had been handled. Some 
10,000. distributors, dealers, and serv- 
ire stations handling Tide Water prod- 
ucts in the Atlantic, Mid-Continent, 
— Pacific areas will market the Federal 
ine. 


which manufactures 


Mobile communication units 
build a postwar industry. Cab, 
telephone, airline companies 
are among biggest users. 


Already a multimillion-dollar busi- 
ness, the mobile radiotelephone industry 
is rapidly gaining stride. With more 
equipment available and license restric- 
tions eased, it promises to emerge as 
one of the moderately large “new” 
postwar industries. 

Taxicab companies alone this year 
have purchased more than $4,000,000 
of radiophone equipment for two-way 
conversation between cabs and dispatch- 
ing offices. Applications to the Federal 
Communications Commission for au- 
thority to install such units have aver- 
aged more than $100,000 a week for 
the past month. One company, Yellow 
Cab of Alameda County, Calif., has 
contracted for more than $1, 000, 000 
in radiotelephone sets and several trans- 


END OF THE LINE? 
As UNRRA gasps its last, Caterpillar 


track-type tractors—being _ ticketed 
(above) for Russia—are typical of the 
goods still flowing through the relief 
pipeline. The agency, which distrib- 
uted several billions in goods, folds on 
Dec. 31; how the pipeline will oper- 
ate after that is conjectural. Caterpil- 
lar reports that an industry protest to 


_the CPA resulted in a 50% cut in 


UNRRA tractor orders. Commerce 
Dept. records reveal that during the 
first nine months of 1946, 5,914 track- 
type tractors were exported, 296 (or 
3%) by UNRRA. 


Radiophone Gains 


fan gis Th 
tg stations. Taxicab 
find t radio service cuts out muc 
wasted cruising time. 


e Phone Networks—Telephone compa 


nies, particularly the Bell System, 


establishing their own co aletgg and city) 
ese are com 
nected to the general telephone system) 


radiotelephone nets. 


so that calls from vehicles can be routed) 


to offices or homes, 
Telephone companies’ 
up to last week had reached 3,453 mq 


bile units, valued at about $2,760,000j% 


application | 


and 57 land transmitters whose -cost 


may reach $200,000. 
eP 


of 1947: (1) The present 7,500 radio 
telephone units applied for by taxicab 
companies will more than double; (2y9 
city and highway installations (most 
for buses, trucks, and service Bic 
will go up to 11,000 units. Municipal 
fire station units will reach 6,000. They 
probably will double that figure in 1948. 

Police radiotelephone units totaled 

24,000 this year. The FCC estimates 
these will increase by 5,000 in each of 
the next two years. 
e Air and Rail—Radiotelephone is al- 
ready established in the aviation field. 
Additional use will be made of the 
equipment with the setting up of coastal 
relay stations through st land-line 
telephone calls can be passed to over- 
ocean aircraft. The number of radiotele- 
phone-equipped aircraft is expected to 
jump from this year’s 5,200 to 9,600 
in 1947 and to 14,300 in 1948. Sta- 
tions now number 1,000. 

Railroads have been carrying on ex- 
tensive experimentation with radiotele- 
phone, principally for yard and terminal 
operations. The service is emg to 
save an average of 4% in switching time 
for freight cars, besides providing addi- 
tional safety. 

e Manufacturers—The industry is so 
new, and in such a state of flux, that a 
company little known today may be a 
leader tomorrow. However, companies 
prominent in production or develop- 
mental work include, among others: Air- 
eon Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Radio 
Division of Bendix Aviation Corp., Tow- 
son, Md.; Collins Radio Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Communication Equip- 
ment & Engineering Co., Chicago; 
Farnsworth Television & Radio Corp., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Galvin Mfg. Co. and 
its subsidiary, Motorola, Chicago; Halli- 
crafters Co., Chicago; Lear, Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Fred M. Link Radio Co., 

New York; Maguire Industries, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Radio Corp. of 
America, New York; Raytheon Mfg. 
Co. and its Belmont Radio Corp. divi- 
sion, Chicago; and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

The Bell System, of course, is * 
plied by its own manufacturing subsidi- 
ary, Western Electric Co. 
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The industry and F ee) 
staff members predict that by the end 
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1948, Escorted by Acting Secretary of State Acheson, top Saudi Arabian officials 
left to right)—Sheikh Ali A Alireza, H. R. H. Amir Faisal, and Sheikh Asad 
4l-Faqih—paid their respects at the White House last week. Their good humor 
was not only for the cameras; further development of Saudi Arabia’s oil fields 
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der the proposed commercial setup promises to yield fatter royalties. 


lobal Oil Pattern Develops 


Proposal of four American companies for the joint 
development of Saudi Arabia would give U. S. better position 
international competition. Marketing plan awaits O. K. 


Two pending oil deals may alter the 
ntire complexion of the international 
oil picture. Four of the largest Ameri- 
can petroleum operators in foreign 
fields are involved. 

The proposals would: ; 

Make Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 
and, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. partners 
of fhe Texas Co. and Standard Oil Co. 
pf California in the Arabian American 
Dil Co. (Arabian American is now 
owned jointly by Texaco and Standard 
of California. It holds concessions to 
278,272,000 acres in Saudi Arabia. This 
fis possibly the richest oil area in the 
world.) 
Extend to Europe and North Africa 
e joint oil marketing arrangement be- 
een Texaco and Standard of Cali- 
ornia. (Texaco would sell its subsidia- 
ries in those areas to California-Texas 
Dil Co., Ltd. This company has a com- 
pera organization in the Far 
Hast. 
© Negotiations Slated—The . Arabian 
merican deal has been initialed by 
parties concerned. Negotiations looking 
oward a final agreement are slated to 
tart in mid-January. 

It reportedly would give Jersey Stand- 
ard a two-ninths interest, Socony a one- 
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ninth interest, with the two present co- 
owners each retaining one-third interest. 

Conceivably this could develop into 
one of the largest petroleum deals for 
all time to come. For the oil conces- 
sion, on the basis of limited exploration, 
is conceded to involve upwards of 5 bil- 
lion bbl. of reserves (estimates run up 
to 20 billion bbl.). The present owners 
have spent $150,000,000 or more in 
early development. 

e Long-Term Trend—Implications of 
the deal are manifold: 

(1) It would step up the long-term 
trend toward joint ownership of foreign 
oil operations. American interests would 
be in a better position to meet the 
challenge of British and Dutch inter- 
nati oil operators. 

(2) It could strengthen the diplo- 
matic position of this country in the 
tinder-box Middle East. Diplomatic 
strength often goes hand in hand with 
commercial strength. 

(3) It would give Arabian American 
an outlet for additional crude produc- 
tion. This would simplify the problem 
of financing exploration, construction of 
refineries and of attendant facilities. 

(4) It would provide Jersey Standard 
and Socony with a source of much- 


goa 
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needed crude. Each has extensive re- 
fining and marketing operations in Eu- 
rope. Previously, they obtained much 
of their oil for Europe from Romania 
and the Netherlands East Indies. It may 
be some time before these areas are 
open again. 

(5) Recently, much of the oil for 
Europe has originated in Venezuela. A 
shift to the Eastern Hemisphere source 
of crude would lessen the drain on 
petroleum in the Western Hemisphere. 
The State Dept. presumably would re- 
gard this with favor. 

(6) It might help relieve the fears 
of independent oil producers here that 
Middle Eastern oil is going to flood the 
U. S. market. 

(7) It could speed construction of 

the projected 1,000-mi. trans-Arabian 
pipeline from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. This would bring Saudi 
Arabian oil to Europe’s back door. 
e Stronger Marketing—The deal to 
bring Standard of California into Tex- 
aco’s European and North African mar- 
keting setup would strengthen the ex- 
tensive Eastern Hemisphere operations 
which these two jointly control. 

California-Texas Oil Co. is the me- 
dium through which their Far Eastern 
operations are conducted. It is a sub- 
sidiary of Bahrein Petroleum Co., Ltd., 
owned 50-50 by the pair. Bahrein also 
holds the oil concession on Bahrein 
Island in the Persian Gulf, netted about 
$10,500,000 in 1945. All profits were 
applied to expansion of operations. ’ 


MOSS INDUSTRY THRIVING 


Processing of sea moss for use in the 
food industry is rapidly growing be- 
yond the infant stage. Kraft Foods 
Co. of Chicago, which uses about a 
million pounds of the moss annually, 
recently announced purchase of a Rock- 
port (Me.) site for a new treating plant. 

End ‘product of the bleached and 
treated moss is carrageenin, a gum ex- 
tract used as a stabilizer or thickening 
agent in cheese, ice cream, chocolate 
sirups, and other foods (BW —Sep.18 
’43,p64). Varying grades and chemical 
derivatives of the moss are also used in 
such products as toothpastes, ointments, 
cosmetics, and paints. 

One of many sea moss businesses 
along the country’s northeastern coast, 
Marine Growths, Inc., of Small Point, 
Me., this year shipped nearly 3,000,000 
Ib. to plants in Brooklyn, Chicago, and 
San Francisco for Saal processing. The 
company can handle about 180,000 Ib. 
of wet moss daily. 

With a steadily widening market in 
prospect for its moss industry, the State 
of Maine is encouraging more workers 
to enter the business. A husky gatherer 
can harvest more than half a ton a day, 
which at this year’s price would bring 
him $25. 
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Nationwide poll of brokers 
predicts further price rise in 
residential property, but some 
limit it to new construction. 


A nationwide poll of 2,344 real estate 
brokers has just been completed by Pre- 
views, Inc., a well-known national realty 
sales organization. It covered construc- 
tion costs, sales prices, and building 
trends. Brokers also were asked their 
opinion of 1946 business. 
e Good or Better—It was a boom year, 
according to 36%. It was just a “good” 
year for 60%. Only poor, some 3% re- 
ported. 

Other opinions reflected in the poll: 
e Real estate prices will climb even 
higher, reaching a peak in six to twelve 
months. Some brokers predicted the 
increase only for new construction. 
(Prices on older houses already have 
leveled off, according to other surveys 
[BW—Oct.19’46,p15]. And prices in 
the mansion pe estate bracket have 
slipped considerably.) 
e Cost of building a six-room house has 
increased 50% since 1939, the majority 
asserted. A sizable minority contended 
costs were up 75%. Among California 
dealers, it was a toss-up between a 50% 
and a 100% rise. 
e Land values have increased, but with 
strong sectional trends. New England 
opinion was split evenly between a 
25%-50% increase and no increase at 
all. West Coast prices were up from 
25% to 300%, according to 93% of 
the dealers. Southern, eastern central, 
and midwestern areas indicated 25%- 
50% increases. 
e The average buyer wants to spend 
$7,000 to $8,000 for a house, $10,000 
to $12,500 for a farm, $10,000 to $50,- 
000 for a ranch. Second choice price for 
houses fell in the $10,000 to $12,500 
bracket. 
e Residential properties lead in number 
of sales. Farm and commercial proper- 
ties run’ a poor second. Investment 
acreage is in surprising demand; many 
subdividers and builders are preparing 
the land now for construction later. 
e Next to more houses, most brokers 
considered. commercial buildings and 
apartment houses the greatest construc- 
tion needs. Industrial building was next, 
followed by scattered votes for hotels, 
schools, and warehouses. One vote was 
cast for more churches. 
e Opinions were two-to-one against pre- 
fabricated houses becoming a major fac- 
tor in relieving the housing shortage. 
Some 55% of the dealers stated there 
were no prefabs in their area, and 42% 
reported only a few. Multiple small 
house units were equally scarce. 
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New Realty Peak? | 


Wartime self-service laundries were strictly utilitarian. Now a new order is 


being born as the units gain in popularity. In the newest ones—some with 
smoking rooms and nurseries—ladies can even have shampoos and manicures. 


Bendix Sued 


Justice Dept. charges that 
appliance maker and distributor 
exercise illegal restraints on 
automatic washer rentals. 


A variation of the laundry business 
that flourished during the war was the 
laundry “‘store,” where housewives could 
do their own washing in automatic ma- 
chines rented on the premises. The 
service proved a boon to women who 
could not buy new washers, obtain com- 
mercial laundry service, or hire domestic 
help (BW—Aug.26’45,p26). 

Since it also proved very profitable to 
operators, many would-be proprietors, 
including war veterans, were attracted 
to the business. Practically their only 
source of equipment was Bendix Home 
Appliances and Telecoin Corp., its sole 
distributor of machines for rental use. 
The only other prewar manufacturer of 
automatic washers was Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., which only recently has 
sold machines for rental (BW—Oct.13 


By ads 
e Three Charges—Now the Justice Dept. 
has decided that the distribution prac- 
tices of Bendix and Telecoin constitute 
an illegal monopoly. In a suit brought a 
fortnight ago in a New York federal 
district court, the department charged 
that: 

(1) The rental system unduly restricts 
the right to resell and use Bendix ma- 
chines. 


(2) The system imposes unreasonable 
conditions, restrictions, and charges on 
persons engaged in renting machines to 
the public. 

(3) Bendix’s distribution of automatic 

washers to the public also is highly re- 
strictive and illegal. 
e Company Answer—Before filing a for- 
mal reply, Bendix’s president, Judson S, 
Sayre, asserted that the company’s rental 
operation with Telecoin had been in- 
correctly described. Its distribution for 
home use, he said, was in accordance 
with state fair trade laws. Sayre added 
that “to the extent that [Bendix coun- 
sel] may find any feature of our distribu- 
tion system in conflict with the anti- 
trust laws, adequate and prompt changes 
will be made.” 


DESERT YIELDS TANNIN 


Canaigre, a desert plant rich in vegeta- 
ble tannin, may ultimately replenish the 
U.S. leather industry’s failing supplies 
of tanning materials. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture research experts have found a way 
to process the plant at the point of 
harvest and are now supervising experi- 
mental acreage in southwestern New 
Mexico to develop cultivation methods. 

Roots of the canaigre plant, a member 
of the dock family, , a tannin con- 
tent of about 25%. Formerly, the pres- 
ence of starches and sugar in the roots 
caused fermentation and made process- 
ing impracticable. The new method 
separates the starches and sugar from 
the tannin and transforms them into a 
glucose that may also be used in the 
leather industry. 
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| Shell’s decision to make 
‘Hsynthetic product at new Texas 
plant is balm to users. Short 
supply triples price. 


When OPA finally was killed off. few 
commodities advanced in price faster or 
farther than glycerin. 

From a ceiling of 18.3¢ a lb., chem- 
ically pure glycerin spiraled to 55¢ and 
‘more. Manufacturers requiring it for 
‘use in everything from synthetic resins 
‘and. embalming fluids to tobacco prod- 
‘ucts and dentifrices fought for the short 
‘supply. 

The time was ripe for Shell Chemical 
Corp..to take a a long contemplated. 
This month Shell announced it was 
ppending $7,000,000 to build a - 
thetic glycerin plant at Houston. This 
is in addition to a $25,000,000 devel- 


‘der is } opment at the same location for pro- 
, with | ducing a wide variety of petroleum 
.____ | chemicals. 
cures. | » For Stability—Shell hopes to have the 
new plant completed early in 1948. 
onable | What its output will be is undisclosed. 
ges on But Shell and the glycerin users who 
mes to | already have made solid commitments 
for that output believe it will tend to 
ymatic | ¢28¢ shortages and iron out price fluc- 
hly re- tuations. 
Glycerin has always been a bad actor 
-a for-| Pticewise. In 1937, for example, chem- 
son S,| ically pure glycerin went as high as 
rental | 29¢ 2 Ib., as low as 16¢. 
en in-| Shell hopes also that manufacturers 
on for | Will be a to develop new prod- 
ucts using glycerin. 
i e Shell’s Process—The process to be 
coun-| used in making synthetic glycerin was 
stribu- | developed to the pilot-plant stage before 
. anti- | the war by Shell Development Co. (BW 
ranges | —Dec.7'40,p45). It involves reaction of 
p»spylene gas, derived from petroleum, 
with chlorine to produce allyl chloride; 
treatment with caustic soda to form 
allyl alcohol; and conversion of the 
egeta-| allyl alcohol to glycerin. 
sh the Shell holds patents on the propylene 
pplies | Process, and has no thought of licens- 
gricul- ing other producers. But patents are 
a way} not the sole deterrent to newcomers. 


The process undoubtedly would be pro- 
hibitively expensive to anyone who was 


xperi- 
New not already producing propylene for 
_| other purposes. 

»mber | ® Never Enough—Natural glycerin is 
1 con-} chiefly a byproduct of soap manufac- 
pres-} ture. Some 85% of domestic output 
roots | comes from this source. The rest comes 
ocess-| from hydrolysis or splitting of fats and 
ethod| oils, and from fermentation of “ ar. 
from During the war crude glycerin uc- 
nto a} tion ranged from 172, 600, 000 b ze a 
n the} record 200,000,000 Ib. a year. 


Consumption, however, outstripped 
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4,000,000 Ib. — Thereattes 

slum sharply, and we received none 
at all from Europe, which in 1939 had 
accounted for 20% of our imports. 
Peak wartime imports were 10,000,000 
Ib. in 1943. They came exclusively from 
Canada, Cuba, Argentina, and Uruguay. 
e Threat of Less—Glycerin users have 
cause for concern over the growth of 
synthetic detergents as competitors for 
soap (Apr.27’46,p42). Reduced soap 
manufacture means less natural glycerin. 
Hence users’ interest in Shell’s program. 


SURVEY OF SUBURBS 


Everybody knows that people are leav- 
ing cities for the suburbs. The Na- 
tional Assn. of Real Estate Boards 
wants to know why. Its aim is better 
planning of developments, home build- 
ing, etc. 

The association has put the matter 
up to the Census Bureau. Receptive 
to the idea, the bureau has arranged a 
meeting next month to work out the 
details of a survey. Indications are that 
a special canvass will be sought. It 
would cover a major sampling of subur- 
bia ringing the 34 cities for which the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports cost- 
of-living data. Questions will be varia- 
tions of “Why did you leave the city 
to live here?” 

The plan is to make the project a 

‘quickie” so that findings can be pub- 
ithed before the end of 1947. The big- 
gest hurdle ahead will be to induce 
Congress to O.K. perhaps as much as 
$2,000,000 for the job. 


a Ma 
MOTTIICS i) 


“Inventory Solace 


Office of Temporary Con- 
trols decries fears that stocks 
are too high: say$ they would 
rise 47% more without danger. ' 


Businessmen who are jittery over the 

rise in inventories can get a sedative 
from the Office of Temporary Controls. 
After poking into the mney | situa- 
tion, érc as’come up with the con- 
clusion ee stocks are not excessive and 
still far below a “normal’’ relation to 
sales. 
e Better Than 1939—OTC holds that 
it is foolish to talk about excess stocks 
while goods continue scarce at the retail 
level. Comparisons with 1939 show 
that: 

(1) While physical. production has 
jumped 80% in the last six years, manu- 
facturers’ physical stocks have gone up - 
only 15%. At retail, physical sales i 
ume has zoomed 60% while stocks 
have increased only 10%. 

(2) Imbalanced inventories in some 
lines, combined with greater over-all 
industrial production, account for the 
slight rise in manufacturers’ stocks. In 
terms of finished goods alone, however, 
producers inventories are still 15% be- 
low 1939. 

e Room for Expansion—As for the fu- 
ture, OTC estimates that if the Federal 
Reserve Board Index of industrial pro- 
duction stays at 180, inventories—man- 
ufacturers’, wholesale, and retail—could 
go to $50,000,000,000 without too 


MOUNTAIN BUSINESS: PROFITS FROM ALLERGIES 


From the luxuriant forests and fields of the Great Smoky Mountain and Blue 
Ridge areas, R. T. Greer (right) has built a thriving industry. He produces 
crude drugs from aromatic bales of roots, herbs, leaves, and bark (left); moun- 
tain families gather pollen which he sells to pharmaceutical houses; they turn 
it into antigen for hay fever and asthma sufferers. Greer, who claims to be the 
world’s first commercial pollen collector, reports that in a 3-week period he 
shipped $42,000 worth of ragweed pollen from his Lenoir (N. C.) plant. 
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crease of 47% over the record $34,- 
000,000,000 of last October. 

OTC figures that business will have 
little trouble in footing the bill for 
such an expansion. At midyear, the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission esti- 
mates, the net working capital of non- 
financial corporations was $54,000,000,- 
000. Liquid assets of all unincorpo- 
rated business are judged by the Federal 
Reserve Board to be about $27,200,- 
000,000. The present level of profits, 
and easy bank credit, also will help. 

e Slump Wouldn’t Hurt Much—But 
what would happen if a $50,000,000,000 
inventory position were subjected to 
the shock of a 20% drop in wholesale 
price level? OTC again has a pretty 
optimistic answer. The lag in retail 


much danger. That would be an in- 
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prices push some of the loss onto 
consumer; income taxes would ab- 
sorb some more.. 

Business itself might be stuck for 

around $5,000,000,000. Present re- 
sources being what they are, such a 
contraction would be fatal to only a 
few enterprises, thinks OTC. 
e On the Other Hand—The position of 
the Dept. of Commerce on inventories 
is somewhat more bearish. Commerce 
statisticians are concerned about what 
will happen when the distributive pipe- 
line has been filled. Unless over-all 
demand rises, prices will have to fall, 
because all production will be reflected 
immediately at the retail level. It seems 
likely that most of this contraction in 
the near future will be felt in the soft- 
goods lines. 


Perhaps it was because of his de- 
vout love of yachting; perhaps it was 
because the ‘Tuscarora Indians named 
him Chief Ra-He-We-Da (He Sails 
On); perhaps he had tired of the 
lumber business in which he had suc- 
ceeded handsomely. Regardless of 
the reason, H. Morton Jones, 58- 

‘ year-old former president of the R. 
T. Jones Lumber Co. in North Tona- 
wanda (near Buffalo), N. Y., came 
back from his second war and started 
a new business. 

He set up what he believes is 

the world’s only brokerage service ex- 
clusively for masted vessels. Head- 
quarters are in Miami, with branch 
offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Norfolk, Va., and Buffalo. 
e Prospects Are Good—He has lined 
up more than $2 million worth of 
sailing vessels and the firm receives 
an average of 20 inquiries daily from 
prospective purchasers all over the 
world. His list of masted vessels 
whose owners want to dispose of 
them includes such items as the 
three-masted schooner Guinevere 
($150,000), now carrying relief food 
to Greece; the City of New York, 
which was in the 1930 Byrd Antarc- 
tic Expedition; the Bicho Malo II, 
winner of this year’s St. Petersburg- 
Havana race. 

“Boats are like birds; they fly 
around,” said Jones. “Our job is to 
keep track of them and provide a 
man with a boat he wants and a boat 
he can sail. We’re in contact with 
markets all over the world and we’ve 
got vessels everywhere.” 

If the firm cannot find a boat to 
satisfy a prospective buyer, the boat 
wanted is designed. and built by 
George H. Stadel Jr., a Connecticut 


Businessman Starts Yacht-Brokerage Service 


naval architect and associate of the 
firm. 

e Broad Background—After graduat- 
ing from Cornell University in 1911, 
Jones went into law in Buffalo, then 
into his father’s lumber business. He 
became one of the best known lum- 
ber men in the United States and 
represented the industry at congres- 
sional tariff hearings. A man of many 
interests, Jones served as Tonawanda 
police commissioner for a few years 
and made one entry (unsuccessful) 
into politics. 

During World War I, Jones was a 
major and had charge of personnel 
in aircraft production, also represent- 
ing the aviation service in the Gen- 
eral War College. In World War II, 
he served as a lieutenant colonel. 


H. Morton Jones 
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Coal and ore shipments 


a little below last spring’s goals} 


as season ends, but no short-| 
ages are expected. 


Both coal and ore shippers failed 
to reach their 1946 goals during 
Great Lakes shipping season (now 
ended). One reason was that they 
didn’t hit full stride until June. Otheg 
factors were last spring’s coal strike 
and the minor labor -disturbance i 
midsummer among part of the la 
fleet crew. 
@ Ore Tonnage—Shippers had expected 
to move 60,000,000 to 62,000,000 grogg 
tons of ore to down-lake ports from thee 
upper lakes. But the actual total deliy. 
ered was 59,356,716 tons. Anothe 
1,500,000 tons of ore went direct to 
mills and furnaces, mostly in the De 
luth area, by rail. 

The total movement of ore wag 

21.6% below the 75,714,750 tongy 
brought down last year, and more thai 
32,000,000 tons short of 1942’s recorday 
breaking shipment of 92,076,781 tons# 
But it will provide ample stock for th 
furnaces during the winter and leave a 
two-month reserve on hand. Apr. 1, even 
at the present high rate of ore con 
sumption. (During October. 6,625,145 
tons of ore were fed into the furnaces, 
This was nearly 2,000,000 tons more 
than the amount used during October, 
1945.) 
@ Coal Setback—Coal shippers had pre 
dicted a minimum of 50,000,000 (net) 
tons of coal would move to the upper 
lakes during the 1946 season. They 
were forced to stop a half-million tons 
shy of that mark. But with the end 
of the miners’ strike, shipment of coal 
by lake carrier was expected to con- 
tinue between the rail head at Toledo 
and the Detroit area until well along 
in the winter. Last year this Toledo- 
Detroit traffic continued. practically all 
winter. 

Coal shipments would have run well 

over the 50,000,000-ton mark this year 
(would have exceeded last year’s ship- 
ments of 50,192,189 tons) except for 
the delay last spring and the partial 
embargo imposed at lake ports because 
of the recent coal strike. 
e Final Report—Through Dec. 1 the 
1946 coal dumpings at lake docks 
(Toledo, Sandusky, Huron, Lorain, 
Cleveland, Ashtabula, and Conneaut) 
were 49,296,831 net tons. An addi- 
tional 80,000 tons have been dumped 
into carriers since Dec. 1. 

Coal shipments to the head of the 
lakes region this year amounted to 
slightly more than 32,000,000 net tons 
as compared to 31,500,000 tons in 1945. 
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WHEREVER YOU GO— 
YOU SEE 


AMERICAN CALCULATING SERVICE, Chicago, 


BURROUGHS MACHINES SY Seer 


Practicatty every Burroughs machine you see in busi- 
ness was purchased because it best met the needs of 
the user ... provided the most advanced features— 
the fastest, easiest operation—the most complete and 
usable facts and figures. For Burroughs has always 
been alert to changing needs of business .. . and 
quick to meet them with new machines and features. 


Today, this alertness is more evident than ever be- 
fore. It permeates the Burroughs organization through 
its entire producing and operating structure. It is a 
force that will give special character to the Burroughs 
machines and features of tomorrow. It is a force that 


IN MACHINES 
P . 4 : P ° IN COUNSEL 
will keep Burroughs first in machines, in counsel, in service. IN SERVICE 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT 32, MICH. 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE * MACHINE SUPPLIES 


WHERE AN HONEST DAY’S PAY 


AN HONEST DAY’S WORK 
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shine is reflected in 
the traditional warm 


Here in Georgia’s excellent 


small towns, where there are no large industries, you will find 


a reservoir of intelligent, native-born workers with a 
bred-in-the-bone sense of fair play and the belief 
that an honest day’s pay deserves an honest day’s work. 


Georgia’s mild climate permits savings in plant 
construction and affords peak production conditions the 


i 


year-round. Raw materials for many types of industry and 


rich markets for finished products are closeby. 


There is plenty of good soft water ... dependable 


electric power at rates among the country’s lowest ... 


excellent transportation facilities. 


Write today for booklet, “Plant the Future in Georgia,” 
which highlights the Industrial advantages of Georgia. 


Our staff of Industrial 
Engineers has assembled 
accurate data on favorable 
industrial sites for spe- 
cific lines of manufacture. 


Address Industrial Development Div., 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Ford Lure 


The year-round 
warmth of Georgia sun- 


friendliness of its people. 


PLANT the Future in 


GEORGIA 
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Stock transfer may explain 
auto officials’ trek to River 
Rouge, Detroit thinks. General 
Motors is heaviest loser. 


The story is going around Detroit 
that Ford is picking up so many off- 
cials from other motor companies that 
when one executive of these companies 
meets another he paraphrases current 
advertising and inquires, “Is Ford in 
your future?” 

Management in and out of the auto 

industry is noting with special interest 
the shift from the General Motors 
Building to the Ford works ten miles 
to the west. It adds this to the fact 
that many executives in G.M. and its 
divisions have been drifting out of the 
company since the beginning of the 
war. And it wonders whether G.M.’s 
carefully developed tiers of organization 
may not have been importantly affected 
by these moves. 
e G.M. Exodus—Some of these General 
Motors alumni, according to motor men, 
say so many others ranked ahead of 
them that their avenues of promotion 
were blocked for years to come. This 
explanation is applied to the moves of} 
G.M. subéxecutives—project engineers, 
smaller department heads, and other 
potential top-flight talent—to executive 
posts in smaller companies. 

Even in the top ranks, General Mo- 
tors has been notably changed since it 
stopped making cars when the war 


FOR GOOD BEHAVIOR 


Los Angeles, no stranger to glamor, 
recently dressed up its drive for safe, 
courteous motoring—with orchids. 
Under a plan of the city’s Advertising 
Club, drivers and pedestrians who 
showed good road manners weré 
stopped on the streets. Stoppers 
weren't traffic cops with tickets but 
smiling members of the Traffic Safety, 
Committee, proftering corsages. 
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Anti-freeze from Christmas Trees 


This arrangement of pipes and valves is 
known in the oil and gas industry as a ““Christ- 
mas tree.” The “Christmas tree” is at the 
head of the well and controls the flow of oil 
and gas as it comes out of the ground. 

There’s a close connection between “‘Christ- 
mas trees” and the Nor’way* Anti-Freeze that 
again will keep countless automobile radiators 
from freezing this winter. For Nor’way is pro- 
duced from methanol which Commercial 


© Reg. U. S. Pat. or. 


' Solvents makes by processing natural gas. 


You can give your car a Christmas present 
straight from the “Christmas tree” by pro- 
tecting it with Nor’way or one of < 
CSC’s other anti-freezes. 


CSC anti-freezes also include PEAK* for 
permanent, all-winter protection, and 
Ajax*, the reliable anti-freeze with evap- 
oration retardant. 


. Where joints get the Squeeze Play 


That’s right: In the average mile of 
modern concrete highway, there are 
a hundred or more joints. These 
joints allow the concrete to move...to 
expand and contract with changing 
temperatures. They take the squeeze 
vital to the life of the pavement. 
But, unless properly sealed, expan- 
sion joints can do harm. Infiltration 
of moisture and foreign matter, 
through joints to the roadbed, can 
play havoc with the concrete on top. 


For this reason, contractors and 
engineers everywhere will welcome 
Flintseal.* 

This new Flintkote product ad- 
heres to concrete perfectly . . . form- 
ing a moisture- and dirt-tight seal 
that adds years to highway life. 

Flintseal is extensible and com- 
pressible to meet changing tempera- 
tures. It won’t flow at high tempera- 
tures, nor will it crack or pull away 
in sub-zero weather. *Trade-mark 


Flintkote makes many things 


More than 100 kinds include in- 
dustrial adhesives, paperboard 
products and building mate- 
rials. Our extensive research 
facilities are always at your 
disposal. Call or write today. 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York; 55th and Alameda 
Streets, Los Angeles 54, Cali- 
fornia; 25 Adelaide Street 
East, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
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started. Its general sales manager, R. HOE 
Grant, resigned a few years ago. So did 
7 Holler, f 

whose dynamic personality had much to 


Chevrolet’s sales manager, W 


do with the great sales records that were 
run up by that producer during the 
thirties. 

In engineering, the most conspicuous 
loss was H. ‘T. Youngren, now engineer- 
ing vice-president at Ford. He has since 
recruited Cadillac’s former research en- 
gineering chief, Olds’ chassis engineer 
and its director of engine research, 
Buick’s engine design and development 
chief, and others. 

e Ford Gains—Ford has drawn numer- 
ous other G.M. luminaries into its ranks, 
The latest of these was Frank A. Pierce, 


who left a vice-presidency to head Ford’s: 


revamped tractor operations (BW—Dec, 
7'46,p18). 

Before that, Ernest Breech had left 
Bendix to become executive vice-presi- 
dent at Ford (BW—May25’46,p36). As 
president of Bendix, in which General 
Motors has an important stock inter- 
est, Breech was considered a “G.M. 
man.” 

Two former Fisher Division people 

also have gone to Ford. They are D. S. 
Harder, general factory manager, and 
Lewis D. Crusoe, who was top man 
in the division’s cost accounting de- 
partment. Crusoe’s brother, Claude 
A., formerly purchasing agent for 
Fisher, has joined Willys-Overland in 
the same capacity. 
e Speculation—The lure that Ford has 
held out to the General Motors officials, 
and others, is a choice bit of speculation 
in Detroit. Many of the men now at 
Ford were in such high tax brackets that 
salary increases alone are not considered 
to have been sufficient to draft them 
away. 

Some believed they had the answer 
to the riddle in the Pierce appointment. 
He went to work, not for Ford, but for 
a subsidiary company, Dearborn Motors 
Corp. 

The opinion was put forth that per- 
haps Pierce was given stock in Dearborn 
Motors Corp. If so, he could sight the 
ultimate possibility of netting a long- 
term profit on the association and one 
that would be taxable at far lower 
rates than ordinary income in the high 
surtax brackets. 
© Opportunity—The thesis is that others 
who have lately gone to Ford—like 
Breech, who held a $150,000 job as 
the president of Bendix—have also 
been given stock in subsidiary compa- 
nies, of the sort that attach themselves 
to all large corporations and usually 
lie dormant. 

Such stock transfers would not 
jeopardize Ford family control. But by 
shunting operations through the sub- 
sidiaries, Ford might create the oppor- 
tunity for long-term profit gains for 
stockholders. 
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One Purchase Agreement — for all your 
plants, wherever located — is more economical, 
more efficient, through centralized control of 
purchasing. 


Insuring you uniform quality lubricants and 
fuels, and so, uniform performance and full oper- 
ating efficiency, plus... 
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‘plus 2300 Wholesale Supply Points 


The Texas Company 


Teenie ANION AL EN AN AR NOE A 


The services of skilled Texaco Lubrication En- 
gineers to cooperate in increasing output, reducing 
costs. 


Telephone the nearest of Texaco’s more than 
2300 Wholesale Supply Points — or write to The 
Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


Sure, customers are standing in line 
today for your refrigerators and freez- 
ing equipment. But whose line is 
longest? . . . Whose prospects are best 
for tomorrow? 


What buyers are seeking most in 
refrigerators is more capacity (they 
assume that any well-known equip- 
ment is going to work). Surveys 
show that the most common com- 
plaint of present owners (54%) is 
that their refrigerators are ‘‘too 
small”; 94% would pay more to get 
more space. 


Now, all you need to do to get the 
important selling advantage of added 
capacity for your company’s equip- 
ment ‘is to recommend insulation with 
Santocel, “‘the world’s best insulating 
material.” This unique chemical pro- 
duct, a silica aerogel, cuts insulation 
bulk in half, without loss of efficiency 
... (boxes of 6.5 cu. ft. storage capac- 
ity can, with Santocel insulation, 
take 9 cu. ft. storage). 


Your technical men know about 
Santocel. Your knowledge of sales 
values may be needed for an impetus. 


If up-to-date data is needed write 
today. Meanwhile, clip this advertise- 
ment and make your recommenda- 
tion today. MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Merrimac Division, Bos- 
ton 49, Mass. 

Santocel: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


When Congress eventually buckles 
down to the job of revising the much- 
criticized corporate income tax, one of 
ts main starting points will be the elabo- 
rate study that has just been issued by 
the ‘Treasury’s tax research staff (BW— 
Dec.14’46,p20). 

Corporate taxes probably won’t get a 
legislative overhaul for another year or 
so, but the Treasury has its reasons 
for releasing a scholarly study of the 
subject now. By stating its objections, 
it can kill off a variety of wild schemes 
before they bob up in congressional 
committees. And by reviewing the gen- 
eral problem, it can give tax planners 
both in and out of Congress an idea 
of the hurdles they will have to clear. 
e Tall Obstacle—The Treasury carefully 
avoids taking a stand for or against any 
of the schemes it analyses. But the re- 
port makes it plain that corporate tax 
revision won’t be something that can be 
hustled through by general agreement, 
with pabes on aM all around. 

For one thing, no one knows yet 


Guide to Corporate Relief 


Treasury reviews major proposals for reducing present 
inequalities in levies on business income. Plan giving credit fe 
dividends paid might meet fewest objections. 


just who pays the corporate tax. Inj 
some cases, all or part of it may be’ 
bucked on to the consumer in the form 

of higher prices, or back to the workers 

in the form of lower wages. Some of it 

may be shoved onto bondholders in the? 
course of a general reduction in security 

yields accompanying a rise in the tax 

rate. i 

This question of incidence is impor- 

tant, because you can’t say much about 

a tax until you know who pays it. Until 

the problem is cleared up, all discus- 4 
sion of corporate taxes will rest partly 

on guesswork. 

e Double Taxation—Most tax planners 

assume, however, that the tax can’t be 

shifted and that corporate income is re- 
duced by the full amount of the tax. 

Hence, the big problem, as they see it, is 

to eliminate or reduce the dorble tax 

load that dividend income has to bear. 

Under the present system, a corpora- 

tion pays a tax of 38% on each $1 of 
net income. If the remaining 62¢: is 
declared to the stockholder as divi- 


HOUSEBOAT FOR PLAIN LIVING 


Men in search of shelter have tried most every kind of accommodation— 
aground, on wheels, or afloat. The haven offered by Charles Golfine, owner of 
Philadelphia’s Alden Theater, is a $100,000, 125-ft. barge (above). Golfine 
bought the craft at a bankruptcy sale of the Henry J. Kunzig Co., which used 
it to house its workmen during the war. It has 27 staterooms—each with an 
upper and a lower berth—a recreation room, galleys, dining salon, showers, 
heat. The new owner would rent rooms to all men or to all women. So far, 
the city is still mulling over Golfine’s offer. With waterfront space also tight, 
the big problem is where to dock the barge. 


MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVINGS COUNTAT... waite SEOVES Mancin® 
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‘Took t6 Selanese* plastics té attract the shopp: 's eye— 

in Celariese plastics! 

~From the simpte transparent. powder-puff envelope to 

exquisite molded. and formed Sonitainers,. Celanese plastics 
GPE" outstanding as the~ ‘most. versatile and effective of all 
packdyiag ma materials. Jhey speak fhe first-words. for aProd- 

_ = vet sae ity. Cplamese Plastics: Corporation, a division 

at _Cefanese _Cotporation. oF Amerita, 180, . 
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business were a simple partnership in- 
stcad of a corporation, the income 


{would be taxed only once—at personal 


income rates. Thus, the dividends paid 
out by corporations always bear a 
higher total tax than they would if the 
business were conducted as a partner- 
ship. Besides being unfair, this over- 
taxation presumably ~ a damper on 
further expansion of investment and 
production. 

There’s another handle to the prob- 

lem. High-bracket taxpayers might post- 
pone or ayoid part of their taxes by 
letting income accumulate in the cor- 
poration instead of taking it out as divi- 
dends. Of course, if the income is paid 
out later, the tax will catch up with 
them, but they may be able to sell 
their stock and realize a capital gain 
(taxable at a maximum rate of 25%). 
Or personal tax rates may be reduced in 
the meantime. In such a case, the earn- 
ings of the corporation would benefit 
by undertaxation in comparison with 
the tax on the rest of- the taxpayer's 
income. 
e Six Methods—Most programs for re- 
vising corporate taxes are designed to 
reduce undertaxation or overtaxation— 
that is, to put the corporation on some- 
what the same footing as a partnership. 
The Treasury study considers six main 
approaches: 

(1) Eliminate the corporate tax en- 
tirely and tax capital gains at full in- 
come rates. This would have to be 
coupled with some system of averaging 
personal incomes over a period of years; 
otherwise the high surtax rates would 
eat up capital gains in good years with- 
out allowing an offset for losses in other 
periods. 

(2) Tax all corporate profits at rates 
applicable to the individual stockhold- 
ers. In other words, disregard the cor- 
porate form and treat the business as a 
pe-thership. This would work if the 
company had a simple capital structure 
and only a few stockholders. It would 
be an impossible method for a big corpo- 
ration with widely held securities to 
have to cope with. 

(3) Allow corporations to take a tax 
deduction for dividends paid. The cor- 
porate tax then would be reduced or 
eliminated (depending on the size of 
the credit) where distributed earnings 
were involved; retained earnings would 
pay the full rate. : 

(4) Treat the corporate tax as a with- 
holding tax on dividends. Individuals 
would include both the dividend and 
the tax in their personal returns, then 
credit themselves with the tax paid by 
the corporation. 

(5) Exempt dividends from part of 
the individual income taxes, say, the 
first bracket. 

(6) Permit individuals to exclude 
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..- Rabbits multiply rapidly— 
so do Profits, especially with 
these Connecticut advantages 


If you're a rabbit you can be reasonably 
sure that one and one makes . . a LOT. 
If you’re an industrial executive you 
know that the record of Connecticut industries augurs well for 
the factory you may expect to establish, when conditions permit, 
in this same “State of Success”’. 


Plan ahead now for the day when you will be able to enjoy Con- 
necticut advantages; very favorable labor situation; skilled workmen 
with a high record of production, management-labor harmony of 
long standing; no State tax on individual incomes; speed and 
economy in transportation; next door to America’s greatest market; 
ideal living and working conditions. 


Our Industrial Research Division will show you the special 
advantages Connecticut offers to your type of industry. This 
service is free! Write to Connecticut Development Commission, 
Dept. BW3, State Office Building, Hartford, Connecticut. 


part of the dividends they receive fron 
taxable income. 4 
Pick of the Lot?—The Treasury’s ex: 
perts have found bugs of one sort of! 
another in all of these schemes, but the ™ 
credit-for-dividends-paid method gets off * 
far more lightly than any of the others. 
It would eliminate all or part of the ® 
double taxation, and at the same time § 
discourage excessive accumulation of % 
earnings in the corporation. 
For example, Congress could set the 
corporate tax rate at 40% and allow 
a tax credit equal to 25% of the divi- 
dends. Then, if a corporation paid out % 
$80 from each $100, it would get a @ 
$20 tax credit, which would bring its 9 
tax rate down to 20%. If it paid out 4 
nothing, its tax would stand at 40%. 
To take care of small companies that 
need funds for expansion, Congress 
probably would have to provide a mini- 
mum credit that would allow some re- 
tention of earnings without penalty. 
e Objections—Theoretically, the part- 
nership approach would be the ideal 
method. In practice, it covldy’t work 
except for the simplest of corporations. 
Outright elimination of the cor- 
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Got an idea that won't jell? 


* Union Metal work on it. 


We specialize in putting ideas, involving the fabrication of 
steel products, into practical use. We’ve been doing that for 40 
years; solving tough problems in design, engineering, and pro- 
duction ... making them jell. 


The successful results of this craftsmanship are serving many 
people and many industries. For example—Hoobler undercar- 
riages on the highways, cargo booms on the high seas, lighting 
standards on city and urban thoroughfares, materials handling 
equipment in industrial plants. And more developments are x 


under way in our plants now. SAME NAME. NEW FACE 


If you have a design that needs “working on”, a product that ; 
requires improvement, we believe we can help you. Why not The Budd Co., Poiana and rail- 
find out today how Union Metal can make the most of your idea road car manufacturer, has a new 
—the /Jeast of your problem. For complete details, write The head—Edward G. Budd, Jr. (above). 


: f. : , Canton 5, Ohio. He has taken over the presidential 
SERRE PAE ANSE eee em reins formerly held by his father; the 


late Edward G. Budd, who founded 
the company in 1912, developed it 
into one of the leading concerns 
in its field (BW—Apr.20°46,p61). The 
younger Budd’s entire career has been 
devoted to the company; he became 
vice-president in 1934, a director in 
1938, executive vice-president in 1943. 
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Wen a road is once built, it is strange 
how it collects traffic.” How true, except for the word, 
“strange,” for since the early days our civilization has 
followed the highways. No nation has been truly pros- 
perous without an efficiently planned system of “better” 
roads and streets. 

Right now we must go to work on our highways—build 
new roads, relocate others and repair those that have suf- 
fered due to war conditions. The Public Roads Admin- 
istration estimates that the minimum expenditure for 
construction and maintenance of the nation’s roads and 
streets will total $7,500,000,000 in the next four years. 

This huge and very essential program means work for 
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BRIDGE BUILDING 


The economic structure of this country and the 
pyramid of some 7,000,000 direct jobs rest on one 
thing...the highways. Plainly, the economic and 
employment future of this country depend upon 

highways...good highways. 
American Road Builders Association 
Washington, D. C. 


MAINTENANCE 


thousands of road builders, bridge builders and engineers; 
for the manufacturers of roadbuilding machinery and for 
suppliers of rock, cement, steel and other materials. The 
finished product means safer driving, greater use of cars 
and trucks, real estate development, increased tourist trade 
—greater National Prosperity. 

Because roadbuilding means rock removal, the name 
INGERSOLL-RAND has been closely associated with 
roadbuilding for three quarters of a century. I-R rock 
drills, paving breakers, diggers, tampers, hammers and 
hoists are operated by compressed air from INGERSOLL- 
RAND Compressors and have set new standards for 
roadbuilding and maintenance work, 


do it 


12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


MOBILIFT Cuts Time 


SALES OFFICES: 


34-48 Steinway St., 
Long Isiand City, N.Y. 


2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. 
107 Walton St. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


MOBILIFT 


on Every Carload 


Today’s critical shortage of freight 
cars is a national problem. One of the 
most effective ways of solving it is to 
cut down car loading and unloading 
time. Mobilift works rapidly and ef- 
fectively either from the ground level 
or from the inside of the car. One man 
and a Mobilift can move a carload of 
freight in a few hours—do the same 
job which might take days for a crew 
of men with handtrucks. Mobilift 
saves time, labor and space in your 
plant whether it’s receiving, process- 
ing, warehousing or shipping. Start 
cutting costs now with Mobilift. 


Send for Free Folder Today! 
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whole theory question of caprtal-gains 
taxation. 

The withholding approach runs into 

deep water when the taxpayer starts to 
make out his return and wants to know 
how much of the corporation’s taxes 
can be allocated to his dividends. This 
would have -to be settled by more or 
less arbitrary rules. 
e Political Catch—The credit-for-divi- 
dends-received plan and the dividend- 
exclusion method would give much big- 
ger benefits to high-bracket taxpayers 
than to small-income earners because 
part of dividend income would escape 
the top-bracket rates. On these grounds, 
they probably would run into trouble 
in Congress. Mechanically, they would 
be simpler than any of the others. 


Income Tax Detour 


Community property laws, 
in effect in nine states, may be 
enacted by others, or Treasury 


| itself may adopt the principle. 


Taxpayers are going to hear a lot 

about community properly in the next 
year or so. In the end, they may save 
some money by it, especially if they are 
in the upper income brackets. 
e Advantage of Being Married—The 
community property principle is a leg- 
acy of old Spanish law that has be- 
deviled the Internal Revenue Bureau 
ever since the federal government 
adopted an income tax. Under Spanish 
law, marriage was an economic merger 
as well as a union of loving hearts, Hus- 
band and wife acquired equal rights in 
various kinds of property—including in- 
come—regardless of which originally 
owned it or earned it. 

This doctrine carried over into the 
law of eight states—Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, 
Washington, and Louisiana (via French 
law). When the federal income tax 
went into effect, inhabitants of these 
states found that they had an edge over 
taxpayers in the rest of the country. 
They could split income equally be- 
tween husband and wife, filing two re- 
turns and dropping down into lower 
brackets, no matter which one received 
the income. 

e Newcomer—In 1939, Oklahoma, 
which had been suffering from an ex- 
odus of oil millionaires to nearby Texas, 
tried to join the select circle. It passed 
a law permitting husband and wife to 


to oo ce eee 
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make a community property contract 

’ . . that would divide property and income 

Wloues Wlaterials like a Giant ? equally between them. Federal tax au- 
thorities refused to accept the contracts 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY © 835 S.E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon ' 25 grounds for splitting income, and the 
4 BUSINESS WEEK © Dec. 21, 1946. 


tax purposes because it made the com- 
munity property contract elective and 


’ nota compulsory “incident to mar- 


riage” (BW—Dec.2’44,p20). 

The next year, Oklahoma tried again. 
This time, it made community prop- 
erty compulsory (BW—May5’45,p79), 
and Internal Revenue to accept 
the new law as a valid basis for com- 
puting personal income taxes (BW— 
Jan.5°46,p27). Pano 
© Up to Expectations—After almost two 
bi of experience, the Oklahoma law 
seems to working smoothly. The 
emigration of rich oil men apparently 
has stopped. Many of the anticipated 
difficulties in settling estates and han- 
dling property transfers have n:ver come 
up. So far, no one has challenged the 
law in court. 

Oklahoma tax experts figure that 
the law is saving citizens of the state 
$18 million to $25 million a year. Most 
of this goes to the top incomes where 
high surtaxes are involved. On a $50,- 
000 gross annual income, for instance, 
federal taxes on a single return would 
be $24,453; on a split basis they would 
be-only $18,164, a difference of $6,289. 
For incomes below $3,000, the differ- 
ence is negligible. _ 
© Copycats Likely—Oklahoma’s success 
in promoting itself to the community 
property group undoubtedly will start 
other states along the same route unless 
there is some change in the federal tax 
laws. Oregon copied the 1939 law and 
probably will do the same with the new 
model. Colorado also is talking about 


‘shifting to a community basis. 


During the coming year, legislatures 
will meet in some 44 states. It is a fair 
bet that the community property ques- 
tion. will be kicked around in a ane 
proportion of them. 

e Treasury’s Plan—The U.S. Treasury, 


-, however, has been playing with an idea 


that might lay the community property 
— once for all. Former Secretary 

enry Morgenthau tried again and 
again to get Congress to make joint re- 
turns compulsory for all married tax- 
payers; he got his nose bumped every 


. time. ‘Now,- the Treasury may try the 


opposite tack. 

Stanley S. Surrey, the Treasury’s tax 
legislative counsel, has su, sted letting 
all married couples split their incomes 
(BW—Nov.30’46,p17). This would put 
taxpayers on the same footing in all 
states. 

e Chances Are Good—Surrey’s plan 
would amount to a tax reduction for 
the upper income brackets. It probably 
onal not be acceptable politically ex- 
cept at a time when other taxes were 
being cut, but it stands a good chance 
of going through as part of the next tax 
uction bill 
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How 


Disstoneer research 


and development 
“cut costs and 
save fime’’ for 
Pan American 
World Airways 


In the. carpenter 
shops of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, prac- 
tically every type of 
wood-cutting saw 
used by industry is 
busy at work on 
equipment for their . | 

giant Atlantic and Pacific Clippers. These saws are Disston Saws 
... developed by years of research and a thorough understanding 


of industry’s cutting-tool requirements. 


A Pan American official writes: “Actually the pictures portray a 
better story of our dependence upon Disston equipment to cut 
costs and save time than I could convey with many words. Also, 
what we have here pictured is nothing more than is to be found 
at many of our world-wide bases where Disston products play a 
vital part in our operations.” 


*DISSTONEER —a man who combines the experience of Disston 
leadership and sound engineering knowledge, to find the right 
tool for you—to cut wood, metal, or other materials —and TO 
CUT YOUR COST OF PRODUCTION, not only on special 
work, but on ordinary jobs as well. 


STEEL ... Everybody who wants to obtain steel, can help 
himself to get it by immediately starting scrap into the 
channels that serve steel mills. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., 1228 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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MEAT REFRIGERATION — ultraviolet rays 
kill bacteria and mold spores, keep meat 
fresh and free of discoloration. 


FOOD PROCESSING— germicidal lamps 
maintain sanitary conditions, prevent 
mold, rot, during and after packaging. 


BOTTLING PLANTS—Sylvania germicidal 
lamps keep air free of bacteria, main- 
tain sterile conditions during bottling. 


COSMETICS INDUSTRIES—ultraviolet rays 
* prevent mold and deterioration of face 
creams, lotions and other products. 


SYLVANIA GERMICIDAL LAMPS destroy 
airborne bacteria, cut spoilage and waste! 


Spoilage by airborne bacteria — profit- 
killer in industries handling perishable 
goods—can be prevented by the Sylvania 
germicidal lamp! Ultraviolet rays from 
this lamp destroy bacteria quickly, effi- 
ciently, economically. 


Today, Sylvania broadens the usage of 
germicidal light, makes both ozone pro- 


SYLVANIA 


ELE 


ducing and non-ozone producing lamps! 


Proper installation of these lamps is of 
utmost importance. Write Sylvania, the 
name that stands for dependability and 
excellence in lighting and electronics, 
for complete information on how ger- 
micidal lamps may best be used in your 
industry to increase your profits! 


RIC 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Dept. 6712, Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts 
MAKERS OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS SYLVANIA RADIO TUBES 
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Revenue in 1946 may hit 
$1 billion. A.P.I. uses toy filling 
stations in campaign against in- 
creased levies. 


Gasoline stations, as collectors of state 
and federal taxes, are doing a bigger job 
than ever before. Estimates of 1946 
revenue, possibly a round $1 billion, 
indicate that the year will far surpass 
the previous peak of 1941. Even higher 
collections are likely in 1947, regard- 
less of whether gas taxes are increased as 
proposed in a dozen or more states. 

e Tax Tells the Story—The part filling 
stations play in collecting taxes is high- 
lighted by the American Petroleum In- 


‘dustries Committee in a campaign 


against’ tax increases. A cardboard re- 
production of a station, die cut for 
home assembly as a -toy, stresses the 
stations’ tax-collecting function (picture, 
below). Topping the model is a sign: 
“Gas Taxes Collected Here.” That gas 
and oil also are sold is announced as a 
secondary service. 

Thus the committee: expects to prod 
taxpayers into setting the brakes against 
increases. Some 7,000,000 models are 
being manufactured at a cost of $18 a 
1,000 to give away at gasoline stations. 
e Funds Often Diverted—Three reasons 
are offered by the committee in opposi- 
tion to increases: 

(1) Gas taxes now are often diverted 
from building highways to pay other 
governmental bills; 

(2) States, by and large, already have 
ample funds to lay whatever roads can 
be built in view of labor shortages, high 
costs, lack of equipment; and 

(3) Gas taxes conceal industry im- 
provements that have reduced the price 
of gasoline. 

Arthur C. Butler of the National High- 
way Users Conference reports that pro- 


It’s only a cardboard toy, going to 
the kids just for the asking. But it’s 
getting its tax protest message into 
homes—which is the whole idea. 
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“Sweet land of poverty?” 


the answer is in today’s headlines 


PEOPLE NEED CLOTHES! Want a new suit? So do a lot of 
others. It’s going to take more than 40,000,000 suits to fill the 
present demand alone. Measure that against the millions of 
pairs of stockings that women want to buy right now, the 
urgent need for 14 billion yards of cotton fabrics. 


PEOPLE NEED HOMES! How often have you seen this unhappy 
picture in your newspaper? - It’s public notice of America’s 
crying need for 2,700,000 new homes. But it goes beyond that: 


~ it’s estimated that industry needs a billion dollars worth of new 


planis, shops and stores. 


- 


How Can America Get What it Needs? 


The answer is produce moref In turn, increased production 
means lower prices and increased demand because more people 
are able to buy. This is the formula for more jobs, high wages, 
high standards of living. It’s the formula that keeps America 


'- busy! Today, a man’s productivity is measured by the capacity 


and efficiency of the machine he operates. Thus, the modern 
machine tool is industry’s instrument for reducing costs — by 
increasing the productivity of the worker. Now is the time 
for manufacturers to start replacing high cost obsolescent tools 
with modern new machine tools which make possible the low 
costs, low prices, high wages everyone wants. 


PEOPLE NEED CARS! Age of the average car on the road today 
is eight and one-half years. Each month an estimated 90,000 
drive their last mile to the junk pile. Result: America needs 
15,000,000 cars. And don’t overlook the 3,000,000 trucks and 
buses which are necessary to meet transportation needs. 


8,409,984 homes in the United States 
have no electricity 


18,151,126 U. § 
homes hove ne 
private bath 


724,148 homes in the United States 


,ave no running woter 


--_ 9,364,548 homes in the United States 


=1,000,000 gf 
she 


THE GREATEST U. S$. NEED is to make it possible for all 
Americans to enjoy the basic necessities of American good liv- 
ing. The chart above tells a story of how great this need really 
is. It offers a challenging opportunity to the imagination, enter- 
prise and initiative of every American manufacturer. 


have no refrigeration 


raise gas taxes are-in the mak- 
ing in several states. These include Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, Texas, and West Virginia. Simi- 
lar proposals are looked for in Arkansas, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia.  ° 
e Lowest Levy Is 3¢—Gas taxes now 
average 6.09¢ a gal. The federal cut is 
1.5¢. This leaves the states with an 
average of 4.59¢. Oklahoma’s 7.5¢ is 
the highest state tax. The lowest state 
tax is 3¢ a gal. It is collected in eight 
states and the District of Columbia. 
At present rates, gasoline costs a 
national average of 21.61¢ a gal. The 
service station returns 11.12¢ to the 
distributor from the 15.52¢ left after 
the tax has been deducted. Thus the 
average tax runs more than half the 
station’s net cost of the gasoline. 


FEWER CARS PAY 
MORE GAS TAXES 


Ampco Metal ‘Ee _ 
32, ’ ; 
: "mama $446,792,000 


Extruded Rod gives you 


1 Cuts production costs. 
e 


Production savings aft > Bi ee ae — sizes parallel 


Cuts machining time and saves 


Extruded stock 3. inetal. 


4 Smooth surface and compact 
® structure cuts rejections for flaws, 


| Higher fatigue and impact 
® values for longer life. 


Str th ther b parts 
Performance advantages Q 2+ cr ics'seviccoment cont. 
= Higher compressive strength for 
7 
of Ampco Metal 


added durability. 


4 Lighter than other bronzes — 
© your equipment weighs less. 


You get a double benefit when you use Ampco Metal extruded rod. Pro- 
duction economy and operating stamina make Ampco Metal extruded rod 
the ideal stock for parts subject to wear, impact, fatigue and corrosion. 


Extruded Ampco rods are produced in two grades of Ampco Metal 


™ 


and two grades of Ampcoloy bronze — by the largest extrusion press in 1941 1946 1941 1946 

the Middle West, and one of the few in the world devoted exclusively to Auto and Truck Gasoline Tax ’ 
the extrusion of aluminum bronze. Specialization by Ampco has resulted Registrations hve vp poco 
in a finished product whose quality is a production advantage to you and | 
a performance advantage to your customers. Ask your nearby Ampco See pene 

engineer to help you specify the proper grade for your requirements, | 


REG. U, 5, PAT. OFF Gasoline tax revenues in the first half 
Write for bulletin BW-12 of 1946 were 8.6% larger than in the 


same 1941 period, despite declining 

Am pco Meta I tf Inc. auto registrations. The answer is more 
eta Department BW-12 © Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin miles per car; tax rate-hikes (in only 

aaa The Metal without an Equal ee ae te five states and the District of Colum- 
bia) account for only a trifling part. > 
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A DOUBLE-BARRELED CUT IN COSTS 


’ A well-known manufacturer was 


buying two products: a straight 
cutting oil for milling. machines, 
and soluble paste for grinding ma- 
chines. Cutter life was short; finish 
on metal parts was unsatisfactory, 
and marred by brown stains. 
When the plant changed to 
Sunoco Emulsifying Cutting Oil for 
both jobs, finish immediately im- 
proved and stains disappeared. 


A Typical Example 

of How Sun’s “Job-Proved” 
Products Lower Costs and 
Improve Production 


Also, this change to the more stable 
“Job-Proved” SECO resulted in 
doubled cutter life—and more 
than doubled oil life. A saving of 
25 per cent in oil costs alone has 
been obtained. 

This story of better quality, fewer 
production delays and lower oper- 
ating costs is one that has been 
repeated many times by Sun “Job- 
Proved” products. 


Throughout industry Sun Engi- 
neers are on the job... in machine 
shops .. . power plants ... . paint 
shops. . . in the lubrication of spe- 
cial types of machines... wherever 
petroleum products are at work. 
Get in touch with your local Sun 
representative today. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Sponsors of the 
Sunoco News-Voice of the Air — Lowell Thomos 


E>SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Has BIGness been a stumbling block because 
it involves excessive weight and unwieldiness? 
You can make an about-face in your thinking, 
if you start with featherweight American Mag- 
nesium products. Look at this equipment, for 
example— 

It's eight feet high. Yet work goes fast, move- 
ments are precise, and one man handles it 
easily, thanks to the smart design and wide use 
of weight-saving Mazlo Magnesium. 

American Magnesium Corporation makes a 


MAGNESIUM 


You can think BIG 


when you work with 


AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM 
PRODUCTS 


= 


Backboardof a Rutherford Photo- 
composing Machine using Amer- 
ican Magnesium extrusions to 
save weight. The board is rigid; 
no warping fo cause distortion. 


complete line of products to help you cut excess 
weight. Sand castings, permanent mold and die 
castings, shapes, sheet, and plate; all are avail- 
able to the manufacturer whose development 
work has been stymied by the idea that size 
means overweight and too much bulk. 

For help in designing magnesium into your 
products, call the nearby Alcoa office. Or write 
Aluminum Company of America, Sales Agent 
for American Magnesium products, 1711 Gulf 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 


UMI 


“Taste,” says Stanley Marcus, execu- 
tive vice-president of Neiman-Marcus 
Co., “is what we like.” 

And the Neiman-Marcus idea of taste 

is what makes women flock to the glit- 
tering Dallas specialty store. It sets the 
fashion pace all through the Southwest. 
It holds its own with fashion-minded 
women all over the country and abroad. 
After 40 years of almost unbroken an- 
nual sales increases with this formula, 
the store’s future plans are simple and 
logical: more of the same. 
e More and More Luxury—Many retail 
executives are cudgeling their brains 
these days to find new hedges against 
the day when selling will not be the 
easy game it now is. Usually they think 
in terms of diversifying into new lines. 
But Neiman-Marcus is zealously deter- 
mined to remain a specialty store, pro- 
viding luxury service in luxurious sur- 
roundings. + 

It will spend about $2,000,000 to en- 
large its classical Dallas building. It will 


The Neiman-Marcus Formula 


Dallas’ famed specialty store sticks to its original idea— 
luxury service in luxurious surroundings. It’s ready to spend 
$2 million for more of the same on a time-tested theory. 


provide an even more magnificent set- 
ting. Still more quiet salons, soft lights, 
deep carpets, and mirrored and _ tap- 
estried walls. More and more atmos- 
phere for displaying—and selling—the 
merchandise that makes its name a hall- 
mark of taste and fashion. But it will 
not seek new types of business. 

e The Top Stratum—This attitude flies 
in the face of most retail opinion, which 
holds that the specialty store is pecu- 
liarly vulnerable to the low periods of 
the business cycle. Its lines are limited, 
its prices higher, its promotional and ad- 
vertising expense is heavy, and its lux- 
urious surroundings involve substantial 


maintenance expense. But Marcus re- 


serves his sympathy for the department 
store. 

He believes that when consumer 
goods are plentiful selling will settle 
into two strata: At the top will be the 
specialty store for the “discriminating”; 
at the other extreme will be the com- 
petitive mass merchandiser (such as a 
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Many a bigwig in the world of design treks to Dallas to watch Neiman-Marcus 
call the fashion tune for the Southwest. Typical visitor: Pierre Balmain, 
French designer, who learned from Stanley Marcus (left) to roll his own. 


Because distinctive Neiman-Marcus 
merchandise deserves distinctive trap- 
pings, the store’s gift wrap station 
works nonstop throughout the Christ- 
mas shopping hours. 


mail-order chain) who can give the wage 
earner of $3,600 or less far better values 
than he has ever enjoyed before. In 
the coming competition for business 
Marcus believes that the department 
store, squeezed in the middle, will find 
the roughest going. 

e Success Story—Marcus’ prejudice in 
favor of the specialty store is under- 
standable from his family’s success with 
it. Herbert Marcus (Stanley’s father), 
president of the company, and his sister 
and brother-in-law, Carrie and Al Nei- 
man, made $3,115 net profit in 1906, 
their first year. Except for two depres- 
sion years, when losses were compara- 
tively small, the store’s profits Shas 
rown ever since. Last year it netted 

565,882 on net sales of $16,983,119 
(twelve months ended Jan. 31, 1946). 
This year it hopes to come much closer 
to $1,000,000 net profit, despite a 
$500,000 fire which closed the store 
four days early this month. 

To non-Texans, the wonder of Nei- 
man-Marcus is not only its phenomenal 
success, but its locale. Any accounting 
for it should recognize, of course, that 
from the beginning Texas. has had the 
natural wealth to support the Neiman- 
Marcus standard of taste. The store’s 
teal accomplishment is in getting that 
luxury money spent in Dallas, rather 
than in New York or other long-estab- 
lished fashion centers. “When a Dallas 
woman buys a set of sables outside our 
store, we have failed in our job,” Stan- 
ley Marcus remarks seriously. 

e National Promotion—His advertising 
campaigns are calculated to circumvent 
such failures. Women the country over 
tead in their favorite slick magazines 
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INVISIBLE BASE 
that holds things in place... 


Another contribution to modern packaging by U.S.E. Now the trans- 
parent acetate box is really transparent from top to bottom and side to 
side. Customer sees through the box in any direction — no part of your 
product or package need be hidden in order to obtain security. The 
captive bottom is also clear, transparent acetate, died out to hold the 


merchandise. 
Let us show you how -this captivating idea can capture more sales 
for your merchandise. 


Whatever your packaging problems, you will get a head start on their solution 
by sending today for the U.S.E. Packaging Check Sheet. We'll send it to you 
free in the U.S.E. Envelope Analyzer Kit, which also contains check sheets on 
Mailing and Business Systems. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
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PROTECTIVE PACKAGING 
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about “The Neiman-Marcus Woman.” 
The store began this advertising a dozen 
years ago, when such a splash was rare 
except for New York or California 
stores. By selling the Neiman-Marcus 
name to women all over the country it 
has sold Dallas women even more 
solidly. Now, when fashion-conscious 
women journey southwestward, a Nei- 
man-Marcus pilgrimage is No. 1 event 
on their itinerary. 

Such distinction must be re-earned 
constantly, and the store works hard 
at it. In few other places in America 
are the collections of so many famous 
designers found. under a single roof; 
Adrian, Howard Greer, Nettie Rosen- 
stein, Lily Dache, Tina Leser, Hattie 
Carnegie, John-Frederics,. Elizabeth 
Arden, and others. 

But taste, not price, is the store’s 
guiding principle. Ht boasts that it will 
not carry merchandise unworthy of the 
Neiman-Marcus conception of _ taste, 
even though it would be sure to sell. 
While it buys from recognized Ameri- 
can and foreign sources, it also buys from 
artisans and small manufacturers whose 
products fit the subtle Neiman-Marcus 
standard. Many special designs are cre- 
ated solely for the Neiman-Marcus mar- 
ket. 
e Showmanship—The store backs this 
kind of merchandise with plenty of ac- 
tion and showmanship. Local news- 
papers review its weekly hotel luncheon 
fashion shows in a spirit of awe. There 
are endless other events: the annual col- 
lege show; bridal, teen-age, and junior 
shows; annual men’s night; Christmas 
shows; and fashion shows in Mexico 
City (BW—Feb.10’45,p116) and Hous- 
ton. For good reason, merchants in 
Kansas City, New Orleans, San Antonio, 
and other cities have put on the _— 


pi 
. 


sure to bar Neiman-Marcus from show- 
ing Sor 
or does the _publicity-conscious 


store ever muff an unexpected oppor- 
tunity to exploit the dramatic. When 
a St. Louis socialite wires that she is 
interested in a mink coat, some gowns, 
and pearls, Stanley Marcus sends one 
of his best salesmen with a collection 
of finery, and usually welcomes him 
back with perhaps a $25,000 order a 
few days later. He could of course box 


-the merchandise and ship it to St. 


Louis, but minks do better with some- 
body around to talk for them and the 
store does better with flattered social- 
ites to talk about it. 
e Men’s Shop, Too—Like any specialty 
store, Neiman-Marcus sells primarily to 
women. Their — accounts for 40% 
of its volume, the shoe salon another 
7%, and precious jewels, 3%. The rest 
is divided among smaller shops, such 
as cosmetics and decorative galleries. 
Only 9% of the store’s volume is 
in the men’s shop, but it makes a con- 
scious effort to break down the feel- 
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TO UNLIMITED SPEED SELECTION!” 


RELIANCE 


Conveniently packaged, 
space-saving V«S Drives 
are available from 1 to 
200 horsepower. 


THE ALL-ELECTRIC 
ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE 
FOR A-c. CIRCUITS 


Reliance V*S is the All-electric, Adjustable- 
speed Drive, which operates from A-c. Circuits. The flexibility it 
brings to machine operations can increase your production and cut 
your costs—as it has already done in thousands of installations. Here 
is the simplest, most efficient means of securing an infinite range of 
stepless speed changes from your plant’s A-c. circuit for all process- 
ing jobs. Bulletin 311 will bring you more of the important facts 
about the V*S Drive. Write for it today! 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Appieton, Wis. © Birmingham ¢ Boston © Buffalo ¢ Chicago © Cincinnati © Denver ¢ Detroit © Gary * Grand Rapids ¢ Greenville 

Houston * Kansas City © Knoxville © Los Angeles ® Milwavkee © Minneapolis © New Orleans © New York © Pittsburgh 

Portiand, Ore. * Rockford © St. Lovis © San Francisco * Seattle © Syracuse © Tampa © Tulsa © Washington, D. C. 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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“Motor-Drive is More Than Power” 
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. ing among. males, Texans and others, 


that Neiman-Marcus is a secret, sacro- 
sanct world for women. It claims the 
greatest count of men entering any spe- 
cialty store in America. Store executives 
believe they have removed much male 
prejudice by persuading men that they 
are trying to make no more than a rea- 
soli profit on their sale of luxury 
goods. 

e Gross Sales Unit High—The store’s 
ratio of net profit to net sales last year 
was 3.3% —less than that of specialty 
stores elsewhere. The ratio of Bullock’s, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, for example, was 
4.0; Bonwit Teller, Inc., and Best & 
Co., both of New York, had ratios of 
6.4 and 3.9 (department store ratios 
are traditionally lower, of course; for 
example the profit-to-sales ratio of 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., and L. Bam- 
berger & Co. in the year ending July 28, 
1945, was 2.6%). 

Neiman-Marcus has one of the high- 
est average gross sales in the country, 
$11.79. e national average for de- 
partment and specialty stores-for 1945 
was $3.41: 

e Charge Accounts for 80,000—One 
reason Neiman-Marcus thinks its for- 
mv'; holds an antidepression clause is 
that its promotional efforts are directed 
toward income groups which are not im- 
mediately affected by changes in the 
economic climate. Significantly, the 


store did not actively solicit the trade 
of the hordes of war workers that poured 
into Dallas. Significant also is the addi- 
tion of 115 new accounts within the 
past six months from individuals worth 


BESTING THE WEATHER 


When Best’s department store moves 
to its new Manhattan quarters—late 
this winter, if all goes well—custom- 
ers will walk in firmly. on a “snow- 
proofed” sidewalk. Hot water circu- 
lating through pipes that are being 
laid beneath the surface of the walk 
(above) will warm the conerete, dis- 
sipate the snowflakes as they light. 
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BETTER PLUS 
PROTECTION .. 


than Debit Memos 


In filling export orders be sure that 
you are doing a complete packaging 
job... be sure that your corrugated 
shipping boxes provide that extra 
margin of safety that protects your 
products against the dangers of 
distance shipping, thereby elimi- 
nating costly damage payments, 


EXPERTLY ENGINEERED 
FOR SAFE DELIVERY 


A correctly engineered shipping box combines maxi- 
mum protection with maximum economy. . . elimi- 
nates the need for over-packing. H & D shipping 
box engineering . . . that certain skill that comes from. 
the H & D Package Laboratory, makes sure that your 
merchandise will arrive safely, and ready for quick 
selling .. . no matter how far it travels or how rough 
the journey. See for yourself how H & D packaging 
experts can help you plan engineered boxes which 
assure you safer shipping, increased customer good 
will, extra sales for your merchandise. Write for our 
booklet, “How to SHIP In Corrugated Boxes.” The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Executive Offices, 
4602 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


£D HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore @ Boston @ Buffalo @ Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit @ Gloucester, N. J. 
Hoboken @ KansasCity @ Lenoir,N.C. @ Montreal @ Richmond @ St.Louis @ Scndusky, Ohio @ Toronto 
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KEYSTONE 


WIRE 


Every Lufkin folding rule has an ex- 
tremely accurate hinge joint that keeps 
the rule in perfect alignment. Open a 
6-ft. Lufkin “Red End” rule to its full 
length and then sight down the edge. 
You'll find it as straight as a plumb-line 
—and built to stay that way through 
years of hard use. 


The heart of this precision-made joint 
is the sturdy tubular hinge rivet, made 


; of specially-drawn Keystone wire .. . 


wire that must be uniform to within 
extremely close tolerances, ductile for 
proper fabrication, yet tough and springy 
to withstand tension and wear. 


We are pleased that Keystone wire 
meets all these qualifications, helping 
keep the Lufkin rule a leader in its field. 
Whatever the wire need, Keystone can 
normally supply it. 


*Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Michigan 


SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 


STONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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$250,000 or more—over 80% of them | | 


worth upward of $500,000. 


The store now has 80,000 charge 


accounts er with 20,000 ten 
years ago). ey account for about 
65% of its sales, and their credit lines 
range from $50 up to $100,000. Half 
the store’s accounts live outside Dallas, 
with the heaviest concentration within 
150 miles. 

e Customers From All Over—But mail 
orders and customers also come from 
the rest of the Southwest trading area, 
the other 43 states, and foreign coun- 
tries, especially Mexico. 

A recent full page advertisement in 

the New York Times is characteristic 
of the view the Texas store takes of its 
place in a shrinking world. ‘The Times 
ad was captioned, “Nearby Neiman- 
Marcus.” 
e The Objective—But Stanley Marcus 
doesn’t let mail-order business deflect 
him from the primary job of any spe- 
cialty house, which is bringing into the 
store the people who set the pace. 

As he puts it, “We strive to provide 
the top 5% of our customers with the 
kind of service they want. These are 
the discerning ones, the tough ones, the 
gnes who really know what they want. 
If we can please them, we will have 
pleased all our other customers.” 


CERTIFIED FOOD FOR PETS 


Tabby the cat and Bowser the dog 
will soon be eating government-in- 
spected and certified food. 

Several leading canners of pet foods— 
including Armour, Cudahy, Morrell, 
Quaker Oats, Vogt & Sons of Philadel- 

hia, and Perk’s Food Co. of Chicago— 

fos applied for the optional service 
recently offered by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture under provisions of the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act of 1946. 

The new service applies to “canned 
wet food for dogs, cats, and other 
carnivora,” as distinguished from dry 
foods such as dog biscuits. 

To obtain government certification, 
the canned product must be “a normal 
maintenance food,” containing at least 
10% protein, 0.3% each of calcium 
and phosphorus, and 0.15 milligram of 
thiamin. At least 30% must be meat 
or meat byproduct. Vegetables, grains, 
or substances derived from them must 
be of good quality. 

Packers availing themselves of the 
service will be permitted to label their 
products as “inspected and certified by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture.” 

During the war, shortage of contain- 
ers forced curtailment of output of 
canned pet food, but dry foods boomed. 
Now the canning section of the indus- 
try is expanding rapidly. Production of 
fresh frozen dog and cat food, pretty 
much of a novelty before the war, is 
also on the increase. 
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Wwe is the most efficient 
modern technique for forging 
“round jobs”? It can be either, 
mechanical press or upsetter, depend- 
ing on your particular requirements. 

With a wide range of. capacities 
in mechanical presses and upsetters, 
TuseE TuRNs is a good mass-produc- 
tion source for these “round jobs.” 

Both techniques at TuBE TURNS 
give you forgings—properly held to 
specified tolerances— with metal that 
has gone all the way out to the end 


. What's Right for Round Jobs? 


of the dies, perfect flow lines and 
forged tensile strength throughout. 

TusrE TuRNs’ mechanical presses 
and upsetters are closely coordinated 
under one roof with complete die 


- designing, die making, laboratory, 


and rough machining facilities. You 
get a highly desirable continuity of 
effort from start to finish of your job. 

Send your prints for the recom- 
mendations of TuBE TURNS engi- 
neering staff. TusE Turns (Inc.), 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


TUBE TURNS 


tt 


FORGINGS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


DISTRICT OFFICES at New York, Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


The ELECTRONIC System 
That's ENGINEERED to 
Your REQUIREMENTS 


The unit illustrated is the W200 
Series AMPLICALL which provides 
facilities for up to 24 master sta- 
tions, permitting as many as 12 
conversations to be carried on 
simultaneously. Fast, easy opera- 
tion; clear, life-like speech; pri- 
vate. There is an AMPLICALL Elec- 
tronic Intercommunication System 
to fit your special needs. Installed 
by trained AMPLICALL specialists. 
Write us today for complete in- 
formation. 


RADIO +’ RADAR 


Take the SURTLE- PACE”’ 
Out of Your Business with 


AIMPLICALL = 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


_Electroneering 


“Turtle-pace’’ is expensive in any business. 
A slow-moving organization means lost 
time, low efficiency, poor customer relations, 
actual dollar losses. No modern business 
can afford ‘‘turtle-pace” operations. 


AMPLICALL—the modern Electronic Inter- 
communication System— puts efficient, 
complete management control right on your 
desk— gives you instant, easy speaking 
contact with anyone on your staff—anytime. 
AMPLICALL helps keep busy switchboards 
clear for important outside calls. Gives you 
fast internal communication. Saves time and 
energy, cuts down errors and costly 
confusion. AMPLICALL has helped weld 
thousands of business organizations into 
efficient, productive units. 


Get the “‘turtle-pace”’ out of your business. 
Get action—just press a button and talk— 
with AMPLICALL! 


TRAVELERS’ AID 


For split-second reservation service 
American Airlines introduces the 
electronic “televisor” (above). Set up 
in Boston’s Hotel Statler, it tells in a 
fraction of a second whether there’s 
a scat available in the next 16 days. 
The operator taps out date and flight 
data which are relayed to a master 
board in American’s Boston office. If 
a red light flashes it means no seat; 
a green one is the go-sign for the 
traveler. Teleregister Corp., New York 
City, makes the televisor. 


USED CAR SELLING ETHICS 


Used car dealers have been tagged 
sometimes as descendants of horsetrad- 
ers, with one policy—“let the buyer be- 
ware.” The Michigan Used Car Deal- 
ers’ Assn. plans to elevate its business 
above reproach with a code of ethics. 
It may be adopted later by other affili- 
ates of the new national organization 
(BW—Oct.12’46,p19). The code cov- 
ers advertising, ae « guarantees, 
and public relations. e association 
pledges that all cars advertised will be 
available, with true descriptions of year, 
model, and style. Wrecks, taxicabs, or 
commercial cars will be so described. 

Financing will be accepted from rec- 
ognized companies only, and rates “in 
common use” charged. Written pur- 
chase agreements will itemize charges, 
insurance, and method of payments. 

Cars will be guaranteed for 30 days 
from date of delivery or for 1,000 miles, 
whichever occurs first. Half the cost of 
necessary repairs during the guarantée 
period will be paid by the dealers. 

A five-man public relations board will 
be established by the M.U.C.D.A. to 
hear complaints from dealers’ custom- 
ers. The board will hear both. sides, 
then make decisions binding on all asso- 
ciation members. Memberships will be 
suspended for dealers violating the code. 
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Solid, wear-proof brightwork of 


* 
Superior 
stainless strip steel 


The buyer's joy in the appearance of his new car can be translated into 
years of satisfaction when bright-work is solid stainless steel . . . proof 
against rusting, tarnishing, peeling for the life of the automobile. 

And when, as a fabricator, you specify SUPERIOR Stainless Strip 
Steels for the components you make . . . in precisely the right grades, 
tempers, dimensions for your needs . . . you henefit by Superior fabri- 
cating economy and handling ease. @ We're quality stainless strip 
specialists. Let us show you the difference! 


CORPORATION 


CARNEGIE 


PENNS YLVANTA 


since Santa Claus became a G.T.M. ii: 


F youre planning to give the 
youngsters a sidewalk bike or a 
if you've put the 
missus down for a new refrigerator, 


motor scooter 


deep-freeze chest or automatic type 
washing machine — if youre in- 
dulzing yourself in a new power 
lathe or automatic heating plant — 
Old Santa has something special for 
you this Cliristmas, 


Iles been busy all vear equipping 
many of these practical gilts with 
a new kind of drive — a super- 
efficient, noiseless, shock-absorbing 
drive that assures years of trouble- 
free performance without attention, 
maintenance or repair. 


This new drive uses the revolution- 
ary COMPASS-V-STEEL belt) de- 
veloped by the G.T.M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. It is a silent. cool- 
running rubber belt. bodied with 
sinewy. stretehless steel cables that 
vive it a wide margin of extra 
strength to handle peak overloads. 


On crucial wartime drives it proved 
to he the world’s most efficient V- 
belt. as it combines the endurance 
of steel with an exclusive flex-venti- 
lated construction that prevents 
overheating insuring no-stretch, 
slipless grip under prolonged use. 


From scooters to stokers = everything's running smoother}... 
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On bikes. scooters and motoreycles  sligl 
this super-belt) climinates greasy [° dif 
chains and sprockets. On deep [era 


freeze units. automatic washers and fhere 
other equipment where V-belts 
have long proved desirable. it now P '° 


vives you an additional guarantee [WY 4] 
of trouble-free service. On power fetin 
i ; . WMP 
tools it assures constant speed oper- 
ation without R.P.M. loss. On all it pur s 
banishes drive troubles and fed | 
vibration. nl it 
ne f 
Today Goodyear is producing this bhbhe 
foolproof, long-life belt in sizes for §.Oh 


all types of cyeles and power-driven 
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me equipment, as well as in 
ver sizes for industrial drives. 
ogressive manufacturers are 
pidly adopting it on many appli- 
ces where dependable, continu- 
s operation is the prime requisite. 
slightly higher cost 1s well worth 
ce difference = especially on re- 
iwerating and heating equipment 
here a breakdow n can be costly. 


>to be safe, make sure your 
bw appliances are equipped with 
fetime-trouble-free Goodyear 
\MPASS-V-STEEL belts — ask 
ur service man for one when you 
od a belt replacement. ¥ ou ll 
ul it as superior as industry has 
ne found all G.T.M.-specified 


tbher products. Goodyear. Akron 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@ - Specified COMPASS-V-STEEL BELT 
for all types of V-drives 


Made in standard cross sections — 
lengths up to 112 inches. 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, 
AND TANK LINING built 
of quality, phone your near 
Products Distributor. 


Load-carrying section of endless 
high-tensile steel cable. 


Vents open between pulleys, 
dissipating heat. 

Vents compress rounding pul- 
leys, giving continuous gripping 
surface. 


Highest quality rubber under- 
body. 


Sturdy, bias-laid fabric cover 
resists wear. 


MOLDED GOobps, PACKING 
to the world’s highest standard 
est Goodyear Industrial Rubber 


Ah 
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es for 6. Ohio: Los Angeles 54, California. 


lr ive Compass—T.M. The Gooe vear Tire & Rubber Company 
he Goody: Tire & Rut pa 
n ne . 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


1. Caliper 


3. Feel 


C— Machine for finishing paper 
C) Paper stock in the beater 
C) Thickness of a sheet of paper 


C) A method of hand tooling 
C2 Way of detecting irregularities in plates 
() Paper quality as determined by touch 


Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


TM. Reg US. Pe.08. 


2. Advertising Mascot 


— A copy cub 
(] A trademark 
C- An advertising slogan 


4. Typothetae 
CA species of coniferous pulpwood 


ZC) Ecclesiastical manuscripts 
Cj Printers 


ANSWERS 


1 Caliper is the thickness of a 

* sheet of paper as measured under 
prescribed conditions. By careful 
control in manufacture, and by rigid 
laboratory testing, Kimberly-Clark 
maintains a close uniformity of cali- 
per for Levelcoat*—a factor which 
contributes greatly to printability. 


> Advertising Mascot is a trade- 

* mark which identifies a product 
for the buyer’s protection. Such a 
trademark is Levelcoat—identifving a 


line of dependable printing papers. 


3 Feel is the quality of paper as 
* determined by touch. For printing 
eer with the feel of richness om 
igh quality. many fine printers and 
important advertisers prefer smooth, 
lustrous Levelcoat Papers. 


4 Typothetae are printers. And to 

* all printers, advertisers, publish- 
ers, paper men—to everyone inter- 
ped finer paper for finer printing 
results — Kiaaborty - Clark wishes a 
very Merry Christmas and a most 
prosperous New Year. 
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PRINTING PAPERS 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 2 
solicit your patience. There will Kimberly 
be ample Levelcoat Printing Clark 

Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


A PRODUCT OF 
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THEY'LL BRING IT TO YOU 


As trucks become available again, customer services get 
rolling. In Eddystone, Pa., Stanley Merkel uses a Stude- 
baker 14-ton truck (above, left) for a candy store on wheels 
—the better to serve his school-children customers. In 
Dallas, Sanger Bros. makes draperies to order in one day 
in another Studebaker (right), which is outfitted as a work- 
room and parked at the customer’s door. In Kansas City, 
Clemens Photographed Flowers delivers its ware green- 
house-fresh from an International truck (above, right) 
fitted with a Freon refrigerating unit. The firm name 
stems from another refinement: Each sender receives a 
free photograph of the flovvers ordered as a gift. 


Audited Weeklies 


Country publishers, seeking 
national advertising and share 
in readership-studies, now are 
second largest A.B.C. group. 


Weekly newspaper publishers are 
striking out for more postwar advertis- 
thg dollars. As a first step, so many are 
joming the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
that only the daily publishers now out- 
number them. 

Thus the weeklies are catching up 
with the 32-year-old revolution that 
came to U.S. publishing in 1912 with 
formation of the A.B.C. Audited circu- 
lation reports then replaced publishers’ 
claims, which sometimes were inflated 
to attract advertising dollars. 

Over the years the A.B.C. has built a 

reputation so solid that its initials have 
come to be a guarantee of honest de- 
livery of advertising messages. 
e Sudden Interest—Somehow, most 
weeklies stayed outside for a generation. 
Now, 556 of them have enrolled, and 
applications are in from 147 others. 

With the larger membership, week- 
lies are likely to attain a greater influ- 
ence in the tacin, The A.B.C.’s direc- 
tors next month will weigh a proposal 
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to set up a division for country weeklies, 
now bracketed with newspapers. This 
would give the weeklies a seat on the 
board. 

© Percentage Still Low—If weekly pub- 
lishers reach their target of 2,000 mem- 
bers, they will outnumber the 1,117 
dailies presently in the bureau. But 
even such a fat membership would mean 
that. only 20% of nearly 10,000 week- 
lies in the U.S. and Canada were en- 
tolled. Nearly half the dailies are in the 
fold. 

The drive to join the bureau coincides 

with publishers’ plans for the Continu- 
ing Study of Weekly Newspapers (BW 
—Nov.9’46,p54), which the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation has _pilot- 
tested. The study will show how well 
subscribers read the weeklies. 
e Incentives—Audited circulation has 
always been a boast of a few weekly 
publishers. In the last three years their 
number has grown nearly ten times. 
Besides wanting to attract national ad- 
vertising, they have other reasons for 
joining A.B.C.: 

(1) Under paper rationing, the week- 
lies found in A.B.C, audits a welcome 
excuse to prune heavy free-mailing lists. 

(2) The basic: qualification for the 
readership study is audited circulation. 

(3) The A.B.C., in effect, has halved 
its membership fee for weekly news- 


papers. 


e Rates—The reduction enables weck- 
lies to join for a base rate of $26 a year. 
The regular base rate is $52 for annual 
audits. For the lower sum the bureau 
audits once every two years. Weekly 
circulations are so stable that annual 
checkups aren’t considered necessary. 
These rates are for 2,000 or less in cir- 
culation. They climb 30¢ for each 100 
more. For 5,000, which would be the 
top for all but a few U.S. weeklies, this 
figures to $30.50 a year if audits are 
every other year, 


BATTERY PRICES SPIRAL 


The shortage of lead has sent the 
price of automobile batteries skyward. 
Little relief is in sight for the next six 
to nine months at least. In many areas, 
storage batteries have about disappeared 
from the shelves of reputable dealers. 
New batteries which cost less than $10 
wholesale and ordinarily retailed at 
about $15 now bring from $25 to $60. 

When the price of virgin lead was 
increased recently from $8.25 to $11.80 
a cwt., prices of many well-known bat- 
teries were raised. This won’t help the 
supply much, Manufacturers of batteries 
for new cars are permitted to make only 
enough units to satisfy the new car 
requirements. Quotas of lead for re- 
placement batteries are held to 86% of 
1945 third-quarter allotments. 
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w’s your 
output per 


salesman 
hour? 


In the face of ever rising labor and 
material costs, American industry 
has kept its economic chin above wa- 
ter only by mechanizing production 
. » « by increasing output per man- 
hour. 

Alert executives, technicians, meth- 
ods engineers will, of course, keep 
right on sweating lower costs out of 
better methods of production. 

But top management has te search 
elsewhere, too, if continuously low- 
ered unit costs are to be realized. 


We believe that the same tech- 
niques that management uses so suc- 
cessfully in making a profit by mech- 
anizing production can be applied to 
today’s imperative need for further 
mechanizing selling . . . for increasing 
output per sales manhour . . . thus 
reducing the unit cost of sales. 


This thought-provoking subject is 
explored in detail in a recently pub- 
lished McGraw-Hill booklet, “When 
the Curve is UP.” A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


en the Carve ts 


wh 


PRODUCTION 


pa aa 


Mechanizing Glass Plastics 


New techniques are designed to make reinforced mate- 
rials competitive with metals in assembly-line production. Auto- 
matic conveyor-belt process proposed for large preforms. 


Reinforced plastics, already proven in 
many special applications (BW —Mar. 
2’46,p46), are being developed for wider 
use. Industry technicians and. suppliers 
are studying methods of cutting costs 
of the reinforced materials to make them 
competitive with metal stampings in 
mass-production fields. 

Typical of the products in which such 

plastics are now used are boat hulls, fur- 
niture, station-wagon bodies, machine 
housings, and aircraft parts. 
@ What They Are—Reinforced plastics 
are of two kinds: (1) laminates built up 
layer by layer over a form; (2) plastic 
resins strengthened with fibers. Both 
provide high strength and light weight 
for large pieces that are complex in 
shape. 

On short runs, these materials have 
notable production advantages: They 
do not require expensive tools and dies. 
But in large-scale production, the metal 
stampings still get the call because low- 
cost production-line methods have not 


been fully worked out for the plastics. 
e Tackling the Problem—To help solve 
this and other problems the Society of 
the Plastics Industry has formed a low- 
pressure laminating division. This group 
circulates technical data and promotes 
exchange of information among _pro- 
ducers. Its. next annual meeting will be 
held at Chicago in late January. 

Companies in the field are pushing 
their own research. One of them, Owens- 
Corning-Fiberglas Corp. of Toledo, is 
conducting a series of clinics to demon- 
strate new techniques. O.-C.-F. makes 
the glass-fiber reinforcement used in the 
plastics. 
e New Processes—In its campaign to put 
the laminates into the high-speed, low- 
cost- manufacturing field, O.-C.-F. is test- 
ing three main processes: 

(1) Automatic production of large 


~preforms of glass fiber materials. 


(2) Fabrication of impregnated fibrous 
sheets that. can. be handled like sheet 
metal. 


Now under test, one method of making plastic preforms for auto tops utilizes a 
suction unit which draws textile-like glass fibers into a forming chamber and 
onto a perforated metal form of the desired shape and dimensions. 
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More Aluminum Nails 


The success of the aluminum 
roofing nail, developed to solve 
electrolytic corrosion. problems 
which occurred when steel nails 
were used with aluminum shingles, 
has led eleven nail-making firms 
to research on conventional sizes. 
e The corrosion resistance of the 
aluminum nail will be advan- 
tageous in other applications. 
Although there is considerable 
differential in the per pound price, 
the light weight of aluminum 
means more nails per pound. 
Aluminum nails can be made on 
conventional steel nail machines, 
but the insufficient supply of 
aluminum alloy wire may delay 
the introduction of a wide range 
of sizes. 


(3) A rubber-plunger press method 
suitable for molding and curing the im- 
pregnated fibrous sheets. 

e Automatic Preforming—To replace 
manual handling, O.-C.-F: engineers are 
testing a conveyor method. And instead 
of costly glass fibers formerly used, they 
propose to use the least expensive fibers. 

In the continuous-belt method for 
making large preforms automatically, 
powdered resin is sprinkled on conveyor- 
borne glass fibers. The fibers are from 4 
in. to 3 in. long. The mixture of fibers 
and resin is sucked up onto a perforated 
metal form of the desired shape. While 
it is held there by suction, a paper or 
cellophane separator is slipped over the 
assembly. The assembly is then placed 
in an oven and heated just enough to 
cause the resin to form a bond, so that 
be cig ers can be handled. 

e last step is to place the preform 

in a mold built to the required final 
dimensions of the part. Additional resin 
is sprinkled or poured on. Molding to 
shape is then accomplished by a press 
with a flexible male or female mold. 
Final curing or heat-setting of the plastic 
follows conventional methods. 
e Fibrous Sheets—Methods of manufac- 
turing impregnated fibrous sheets are 
still undergoing considerable experimen- 
tation. Current solution is to presatu- 
rate a fibrous glass mat with polystyrene 
resin. The mat is then subjected to heat 
and pressure. Other impregnants also 
are being tested. 

A test method of molding or shaping 
the impregnated sheets utilizes a steam- 
heated female mold and a male plug of 
Neoprene rubber. The plug is formed 
with a slight bulge on the bottom. As 
the press gradually closes, the bulge first 
makes contact with the area of the plas- 
tic sheet at the center of the female 
mold. As pressure continues, the bulge 
flattens out. Contact is made progressive- 
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How to control 
OVERHEAD 


...in one easy lesson! 


If you are one of those fortunate manufacturers whose 
products are still being absorbed by a seller’s market, the 
probability of retrenchment is at the moment far from 
your mind. Right now, it’s “how can we get more pro- 
duction, new items off the assembly lines and into 
customers’ hands”. 


And the temptation to undertake new facilities, new 
plant, new machinery—and more employees, is a tough 
one to resist. 


That buyers’ market is just around the corner! 


Maybe you are beginning to think about the selling job 
that’s got to be done before long. Why not look even 
farther ahead to the point where that universally-looked- 
for adjustment period may have you paring down every 
possible cost to keep overhead from taking away your shirt. 


It’s not easy, or pleasant, to lay off faithful employees — 
employees you took on in your ambitious program to 
produce ... produce. . . produce. 


There’s a remedy for that kind of headache! 


Better still—it’s not a remedy! It’s a preventative that 
averts that headache. Why not turn that surge production 
—that extra model—those additional assemblies — over to 
a capable contract manufacturer. Then you can forget 
those troublesome building plans, the waiting for machin- 
ery, the taking on of new personnel. 


That’s been our meat for over 50 years! 


We make things for many of America’s best known “‘bigs”’ 
Many well known pieces of equipment bearing those 
“big”? names, are actually made by Lewyt. 
Would you like to talk with us about your headache? We 
may be able to offer a preventative—yes, even a cure. 
Why not “Let Lewyt Do It?” 

* * * 
Write on your business stationery for our illustrated brochure 
describing the Lewyt organization. Lewyt Corporation, Con- 
tract Manufacturing Division,66 Broadway, Brooklyn11,N.Y. 


OW 


LET LEWYT 


DO It 


FOR MORE THAN HALF A CENTURY A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER, 
EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
AND METAL PRODUCTS, TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 


™~* 
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WHITE CHRISTMAS TIRE 


The tire with white sidewalls, a war- 
time casualty, is inching back into® 
production—though only for “experi- 
mental” purposes. At the B. F.Good- | 
tich plant in Akron, Ohio, a tire 
builder (above) applies one of the 50 
white sidewalls that OPA has allowed 
a manufacturer a month. They'll 

adorn a test driver’s car. 


ly with the sides, starting from the bot- 
tom and working toward the top. This 
action tends to squeeze out air bubbles 
and excess resin. 

This plunger process has been used 
effectively in molding experimental box- 7 
like shapes from the fibrous glass mats. 
e Mechanization Is Vital—High-speed 
assembly-line methods must be_per- 
fected before mass production with the 
reinforced plastics is practicable. Games 
Slayter, vice-president of research and 
development of O-C.-F., made this 
point to automotive men at a recent 
session of the American Society of Body 
Engineers. <= 

He told of his company’s experience 
in producing a glass-fiber plastic chassis 
for the Stout 46 auto (BW—May4’46, 
p28). On the basis of that project, he 
predicted: 

(1) Glass-reinforced plastics would 
first enter the automotive field in the 
manufacture of custom-built cars, where 
tooling is a major element of total cost. 

(2) Development of mass-production 
techniques would widen potential appli- 
cations. 


COFFEE IN CRYSTALS By 


A high-vacuum, low-temperature proc- 
ess is being used by National Research 
Corp. of Boston to produce instant 
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Var.cky and Catharine Seta 
& H ‘Associates, Plant No 


Te Wdg vA an-electric motor consists of many turns 


of copper wire which are wrapped around magnetic ~ 


poles. In most fractional horsepower motors, these 


windings are made from as many as four sets of coils, 


Extra values through 
JACK & HEINTZ 


Mass Precision 


epliced together. To eliminate these splicing operations, Jack.& Heintz engineers developed an ingenious form by 
which an entire motor winding can be wound with one continuous wire. As a result, 
Jack & Heintz precision motors are flowing faster to a world that’s yearning for new appliances. 


By mass precision methods like this, Jack & Heintz is producing extra values today in motors, bearings, aircraft accessories, 
Eisemann magnetos and refrigeration compressors, and is developing other revolutionary products for tomorrow. 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIES, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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coffee. The method, first applied t¢ 
wartime medicinals, reduces freshly 
brewed coffee to fine-grained crystals 
(Most present soluble coffees are ix 
powder form.) 

National Research has the process itt 
pilot-plant stage. Its product is said tom 
be instantly soluble in hot or cold water. 
Unusual retention of rich flavor is) 
claimed. Plans are ready to distribute 
the new product soon in a few retaill 
outlets throughout the country. 


T 
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Use of Cyclewelding 
Will be Expanded 


The joining process known as Cycle-| 
welding, developed in wartime secrecy 4 
by Chrysler Corp. and Goodyear Tire™ 
& Rubber Co. (BW—Jun.12’43,p78), is 3 
ready for a major enlargement. Chrysler 7 
is building a new $1,300,000 plant at % 
Trenton, Mich., to produce the ad- 
hesive used in the process. And its third- j 
quarter financial statement lists “Cycle- 
weld products” along with its other 
automotive and industrial activities. 
© To Sell Formulas—Construction of the 
new plant is proceeding slowly because | 
of materials shortages. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that any production will be 
rolling before mid-1947. Formulas will 
be sold thereafter to outside companies. 
But a substantial share of the plant’s 
output will be used by Chrysler in its 
car-making activities. 

Basically, Cyclewelding falls into the 
category of a cement. It is formulated 
of a phenolic substance with synthetic } 
rubber resin, brushed or sprayed onto 


* the surfaces to be joined. The pieces § 
A t ~eeé are Ul ft are then held together under pressure 
and heat, sometimes only pressure. 
* e An Unusual Strength—Bonds much 
ot e n Z| U ri a g C O N . ke “ T = stronger than those obtained with ordi- 
nary cement are reported by the mak- 


ers. The joint’s strength, however, is 


BEAUTIFUL BAHA'I TEMPLE 


Oe ae Same 
2 FAMED PENNSYLVANIA TURN 


Concrete, the structural plastic, is the most versatile not in the same class as those of actual . 
of construction materials. With concrete, architects seater! — Lina! peg wrens ae 
. - . . P und Can De use oO jon metais an 
mold pees temple domes; engineers design the nonmetallic materials, in almost any 
rugged mass of towering dams; highway officials combination. 
construct ea cota roads and streets for the Chrysler's most important use of the 
nation’s traffic arteries. process is joining brake linings to brake 
With all of its hundreds of uses on the farms and shoes, oe hte range 
: ea: company aisO 1S ig y intereste mn 
wa the og ar gc: offers the advantages of rugged using Cyclewelding to bond together 
strength, weather-resistance, firesafety, long life and sandwich-like laminations for insula- 
low annual cost, the true measure of economy in tion. Plates of light metal are joined 
construction. together with an inner section like cork 
_ May we cooperate with your architects or engineers Uc iR ine bh lami 
in applying the economies of concrete to your building ahem aie 6 ses homer sey 
lans? pia es : ave oO vious app ication ™m Te- 
P frigeration, ir. which Chrysler’s Airtemp 


Division, in Dayton, is interested. Pos- 
sibly they could be used in prefabricated 
PO RTLAND CEMENT ASSO CIATION housing as well. Other eieniontilen also - 
Dept. 12c-12, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. are known to be considerably intrigued 
with Cycleweld for commercial refrigera- 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... é ere 
tion and other applications. 


through scientific research and engineering field work 
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... another important function 
of photography 


S you SEE the way in which 
A more and more manufacturers 
trust important selling to motion 
picture and slide films, the conclu- 
sion is clear: here is a superior adver- 
tising medium... colorful... 
convincing . . . resultful. 


Resultful because sales promo- 
tional films are showmen in the 
finest, most exciting sense of the 
word. Their unequalled combination 
of pictures, motion, color, and sound 
stimulates prospects to “obey that 
impulse”’...and buy now. 


Good “salesmen” always — 
now even befter. During recent 
years, there have been tremendous 


improvements in production technic, 
projection equipment, and distribu- 
tion methods. As a result, today’s 
films are the most productive ever. .. 


As they have done for others, 
they'll produce for you, too. . . fast. 
So see a commercial producer about 
getting one of your own started now. 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


the throttle 


To generations of Americans who 
have thrilled to see the trains go by, 
the throttle is the symbol of speed. 
But any railroad man will tell you 
that the thing that really determines 
the speed is the brake! How fast the 
train can safely go is established by 
how quickly it can stop. 


For 76 years Westinghouse Air Brakes 
have been helping railroads to handle 
longer, heavier and faster trains... 
with safety. These advances in rail 
transportation were made possible 
by progressive developments in brake 


.. or the brake? 


equipment. Improvement in _per- 
formance has been remarkable... 
but even more remarkable is the 
fact that the modern brakes work in 
harmony with their predecessors on 
other cars in the train. All railroad 
rolling stock has been kept continu- 
ously available, throughout the con- 
version periods when the new brakes 
were being added. 


Whatever tomorrow may bring in the 
way of improved rail service, there 
will be a Westinghouse Air Brake 
ready to meet the braking needs. 


This is the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of George West- 
inghouse. His first important 
invention—the air brake— 
has been hailed by an out- 
standing railroad executive as 
“the greatest single contribu- 
tion to railroad progress.” 


« Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 
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A versatile radio receiver operating on 
er a.c, or d.c. is a product of Elec- 
nic Specialty Co., Los Angeles. 
amed Ranger Model 118 Portable, the 
beiver operates on both long-wave as 
ji as broadcast bands, This includes 
sraft and marine-beacon frequencies, 
Jio range stations, airport ‘control 
wers, and other radio services. 
For aviation service Ranger operates 
a range receiver, using either ear- 
ones or speaker. For marine use, the 


t is equipped with a built-in low- 
mpedance loop for taking bearings on 
ither marine-beacon or broadcast band 
ations. Accuracy within two degrees is 
laimed. 

Life of dry batteries is prolonged by 
harging which can be done while the 
pceiver is in operation on a.c. or d.c. 


Availability: immediate delivery. 


iny Condenser 


Midget condensers, about one-third 
he size and weight of conventional 
es, are being produced by Solar Mfg. 
tp., 285 Madison Ave., New York 
Lity. Designed to fit into new ultra- 
ompact electronic devices, the new 
Apacitors employ a self-healing metal- 
ed paper construction. 

In place of the customary aluminum 
oil, Solite condensers have a thin metal- 
ic coating deposited on the go The 
baper serves as the dielectric. Should a 
weak spot develop in the paper, the 
esulting discharge deposits aluminum 
bxide as an insulant in the fault, thus 
emoving the weakness. 

Availability: immediate delivery in 
imited quantities. 


Solenoid Valve 


Designed for small capacity equip- 
ment involving the use of Freon, methyl 
hloride, water, air, oil, or gas, the 
SV-11 solenoid valve reportedly pro- 


ides low current consumption and 
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Adventures of Doc. St 


* REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


WwW, a 


A lot of the romance—and a 
lot of the danger, delay and 
loss — has gone out of the 
logging business. A bundle of 
65 prospective telephone 
poles strapped together ride 
a truck to the river bank, then 
float downstream to the mill. 


Lemon peels for mincemeat 
travel in these cases. ACME 
STEELSTRAP eliminates nailing 
the cover on the case — no 
chance for nails or wood 
splinters to get into the lemon 
rind. 


LOGS or Lemon See 


Both “bound to get there!” 
says Doc. SteeLetrapa 


Whatever it is, any shipment travels better when it 


is bound in steel with ACME STEELSTRAP or UNIT- 
LOAD BAND. For the details on how much you can 
save — in time, labor, materials, shipping costs — 


call or write the Acme office nearest you. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY ri 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO MANAGEMENT 


Probably no other correspondent, 
certainly no other Business Week for- 
eign correspondent, pays his rent to a 
stranger landlord than Robert Magidoff 
of Business Week's Moscow bureau. 
Mr. Magidoff pays his rent (with dis- 
arming regularity) to the Russian For- 
eign Office. 


It was there that he met Business Week's 
foreign editor John Chapman in 1939. 
Chapman had called in at the Foreign 
Office for leads to a newsman-on-the 
spot for Business Week coverage of 
Russian industrial developments. And it 
was Magidoff's Associated Press card, 
produced when he paid his rent, re- 
spects and rubles, that provoked the 
conversation leading to arrangements 
for Magidoff to ‘cover’ for Business 
Week upon termination of his AP com- 
mitments. 


Had Robert Magidoff been addicted 
to crystal-gazing, he might perhaps 
have predicted that it would not be 
until nearly six years later that those 
plans could be fully consummated. As it 
was, the only prediction he made then, 


or in the years that followed, was that 
Russia would 

. m 
not lose in 


a war with 


Germany. * 
Possibly his a | 
ability to pre- 

dict correct- 

ly stemmed 


from his 
closeness 
to the phys- 
ical side of war. In any event, when 
war came to Russia, Magidoff accepted 
an assignment as a commentator for the 
National Broadcasting Company for 
whom he made fourteen prolonged 
trips to the front. “There,” he said, “I 
talked with everybody from Marshal 
Zukov to a soldier camel-driver at 
Stalingrad.” 


Of his more than one thousand broad- 


casts for NBC, one was the first eye- 
witness account of the flow of Amer- 
ican lend-lease materials into Russia 
from Iran. 


It was not until Magidoff returned to 
America for a visit in 1945, that Business 
Week's foreign ‘editor was able to 
complete arrangements for resumption 
of a full business-news service from 
Moscow. 


At that time, when asked what inci- 
dent he considered had been most in- 
teresting during the years that had 
elapsed, he elected an extensive trip 
through Russia with Eric Johnston, for- 
mer chief of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. As one of four men assigned by 
the Russian State Department to accom- 
pany Mr. Johnston on the journey 
throughout Western Russia, the Urals, 
Siberia and Central Asia, Magidoff 
found him- 
self in what 
he terms a 
“very satis- 
factory po- 
sition.” 


“As the only 
one of the 
four who 
spoke Eng- 
lish,” sai 
Magidoff, 
“tl wees 
able, with- 
out censorship, to discuss at length 
with Mr. Johnston, economic and in- 
dustrial developments of the countries 
through which we passed. | learned,” 
he added, “a great deal about Ameri- 
can industry, but even more about what 
American businessmen need to know of 
Russian industrial trends.” 


One of Magidoff's recent Business 
Week articles of particular interest was 
his story on the men behind the power- 
ful Politburo, and his forecast of pos- 
sible successors to Stalin. This first clear 
picture of the Russian internal organ- 
ization was followed by similar articles 
in other magazines. 


Readers can continue to expect in 
Business Week, more ‘first news,’ from 
‘Magidoff in Moscow." 


Cadi 
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silent operation. valve, man 
tured by Henry Valve Co., 3260 
Grand Ave., Chicago 51, is incorporated] 
in a standard outlet box ready for 
mounting. The coil can be removed and 
replaced without disturbing electrical 
connections to the thermostat or other 
electrical devices. It is supplied in 115 y, 
and 230 v., both 60 cycle. 


Availability: delivery in 30 days. 


ote 


Protective Label 


A “self-destroying” label designed to 
prevent removal from a genuine prod 
uct and replacement on substitute mer 


hee ck 


chandise is offered by Avery Adhesive 
Label Corp., 26 W. Union St., Pasa 
dena 1, Calif. Features claimed for the 
new label are adhesiveness without mois 
ture to any smooth, clean surface, and 
easy removal without leaving a mark, 
The label can be removed only in strips, 
thereby eliminating the danger of re-use, 

Availability: delivery in three to fout 
weeks. 


Paper Tape Recorder 


A new magnetic recorder, the product 
of Indiana Steel Products Co., be 
raiso, Ind., records on tape coated with aya 


& 


special ferrous-base paint. This Hyfl 
tape is said to have excellent magneti¢ 
properties. The manufacturers claim 
economies through the use of coated 
paper instead of wire. The reduced cos 
of the 30-Ib. recorder itself, made pos 
sible through simplicity of design, i 
expected to make the instrument suit: 
able for personal as well as business use. 

Another claimed advantage is ease of 
editing, as the ta can be spliced wi 
cellulose tape. The plain paper backing? 
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iN THIS PRACTICAL 4-PLACE PLANE 


With the Navion’s 150 MPH cruising speed, you 


can write your own timetable on business trips. 


Pick your own non-stop destination as far as 500 
miles away. Then, take the wheel... and just drive. 
Your easy-to-fly North American Navion is the 
practical plane for safe, efficient air transportation. 
Four people can ride in sedan comfort with ample 
luggage—or owner-pilot may carry 645 Ibs. of 


EASIER TO LAND—On your demonstration 
cargo. CAA Approved Type Certificate No. 782. me flight in the all-metal Navion you'll discover 


that it virtually lands itself! 
Standard Model—$6,100 flyaway-factory. 


dhesi 
Ps " For fully illustrated brochure and name 

» L£aSa- of dealer near you, write Dept. B-8, 
for the North American Aviation, Inc., 
t mois Municipal Airport, asian” 
e, and Los Angeles 45, California. @. 

mark, 

strips, 

re-use, 
to four 


roducty 
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with S-, 


of the magnetized surface is said to p 
vide insulation, and to prevent sounm™ 
magnetized on one layer from be 
transferred to adjacent layers. The me 
corder, which operates at 8 in. per seg, 
| reportedly has excellent fidelity at fig 
| quencies up to 6,000 cycles. 

Availability: one year, 


Marine Engine 


line engine is announced by Fa 

Products Co., Kent, Ohio. The sik 
cylinder engine, developing 225 h 

weighs one-third less than conventiodl 
marine engines of the same output. ~ 

Full counterbalancing _ reportedly 

eliminates engine vibration. With e 
ception of the block and head, road 


A new horizontal-design marine os 


num alloy construction is used throu 


with Carpenter Stainless 
FOR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


out the engine, which weighs 965 Ib. 
It is claimed that the patented combu$ 
& There was a time when a manufacturer of automatic sprinkler tion pooesgeal ae s higher q eerie 
systems was faced with a double-threat cost and servicing problem. SION ratios WIthOUL INCrease aring 


loads Hand-removable cylinder sleeves, 
On the assembly line, slight amounts of moisture would corrode 


an overhead camshaft, and a dual idler 
his cast iron mercury check valves. And servicing costs on finished sprocket adjuster are included among 
installations were too high. The mercury which starts the sprinkler easy-maintenance features. The engine 
systems would become “blended” with impurities in the iron can he mounted vérticalle. if aan 
...and only “clean” mercury could provide unfailing protec- Availability: deliv ay» Od P 
tion against fire. vailability: delivery in 90 days 


So now—to guard against corrosion and high servicing costs— : ; H 
. and to keep fabricating costs in line, this manufacturer uses Lightweight Vise 
Carpenter Stainless No. 5 throughout. And the results have really To make handling of small parts an 
been worthwhile...no more corrosion problems, greatly pieces easier and safer for bench and 
reduced servicing costs and much happier customers. production jobs, Chicago Tool & En gi- 
Whether you want to overcome corrosion, solve a servicing neering Co., 8383 S. Chicago Ave., Chie 
problem or cut Stainless fabricating costs, take it up with your cago, has introduced a new aluminudl 
Carpenter representative. His experience will bring a quicker hand vise. Known as Palmgren No. 15 


solution to your Stainless problems. it is designed for use by tool and dié 
makers, manufacturing jewelers, metal 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa: and wood workers, and others handling 


small pieces. Weighing 7 oz., the visé 
utilizes aluminum jaw faces to prevent 
marring of the work. 


& 
? ) f y Availability: immediate delivery. 
arpente? 
[) = Stamped Blower Wheel 
Heat Resistance welded, five-piece construe 
STAI N LESS STEELS tion is featured in a new blower wheel, 
on on Resistance just announced by Utility Appliance 
Corp., Los Angeles. The blower blades 
BRANCHES AT: Buffalo, Chicago Sat tape are stamped from continuous steel strip, 
~ Cincinnati, Cleveland, Gentes Detroit, Hartford, the width being proportioned to each 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis wheel diameter. Optimum performance 
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Bigger Bonus 


W. 

“ I 

in our in 
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Cle 

budget a bit / : 
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wh 

Th 
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vol 

UPPOSE Bill S., one of your employees, is due for tendencies. You can easily see that you’re doing your- * 

a $75 bonus this year. If you give the bonus in self, your employees, and your country a favor by fis ] 

U. S. Savings Bonds, Bill will receive—not $75, nor deciding te... 7 
100 ; : net 
en es tee ee Give the BONUS in BONDS ind 
i i ie the 

Yes, the bonus in Bonds looks like a lot more—and ...and keep up yaar Paghall Savings Sa 
it is more. (Every $3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds pay ay 


IMPORTANT: If you have not already received your ® 


4 Gh wanterity.) With tig 'sniee alen apgepratinn, copy of “How You Can Help Give Free Enterprise a 


you're actually giving a bigger bonus. Boost,” write on your letterhead to: Room 750, 


Consider, too, that Savings Bonds mean individual Washington Building, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
security for each Bond-holder—and collective security Washington 25, D. C. Limited supply. Please write 


for all of us, because they heip to control inflationary today. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


BUSINESS WEEK 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council, © 
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Plan! « 
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rise a 

750, 
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clad mec ali 
determined blade an nag a6 aor! 
rvature. Dual drive distributes wheel 
eight close to the bearings, reducing 
shaft and bearing loads. 

Availability: 


ertain sizes. 


Scale Replicas 


Triometric Engineering Co., 1131 
Volfendale St., Pittsburgh 12, an- 
nounces a new set of scale models of 

iachines and equipment for planning 
plant layout. Scaled 4 in. to the foot, 
the models are available in scale replica 
of standard equipment, or of special 
machines. 


planning engineer. 


weeks; special moldings, six weeks. 


Welder Plus Booster 


is the product of Lincoln Electric Co., 


is an “Arc Booster,” 
the current the instant the arc 


voltage. 


actuated by a self-cleaning chain drive. 


netic starter when over 
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immediate delivery in 


Triometric two-dimensional templates 
are also available. They show all clear- 
ances required under extreme operating 
conditions of the machine as well as 
other pertinent data required by the 


Availability: standard moldings, two 


Fleet-Arc, a new a.c welder available 
in 200, 300, and 500 amperage ranges, 


Cleveland 1. Main feature of the welder 
which augments 
is 
struck. The are is started automatically 
when the electrode touches the work. 
This is accomplished without the use 
of special high frequency devices or high 


Continuous and self-adjusting current 
control is provided by a reactor which 
is held in position by cone brakes and 


Thermostatic control ore the mag- 
oaded, provid- 


ing a high degree of self-protection for 
the operator. 

Availability: 
days. 


delivery in 30 to 60 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: 
Transmission Belting « F.H.P. and Multiple 
V-Belts and Drives ¢ Conveyor Belting 
Elevator Belting « Wrapped and Molded 
Hose e Sheet Packings © Industrial Brake 
Linings and Friction Products, 


- More and more Thermoid hose is being used as original 
equipment because original equipment manufacturers realize 
that Thermoid hose will make the difference between satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory performance of their equipment. 
Therefore, for the same reason, you should use Thermoid 
hose to cut your replacement hose costs. You can rely on 
Thermoid for any hose—air, welding, hydraulic, oil and 
gasoline, water, suction, creamery and many special purpose 
hoses to deliver satisfactory service. 


Consult your local Thermoid Jobber or direct factory repre- 
sentative for the right solution to your hose, belting or friction 
material problems. Thermoid brings you the engineering 
skill and industrial rubber experience of more than 60 years. 


Contributor ts Industrial Advancement Since 1880 


—ftor Progress 


in Industry 


hermol 


Rubber 


FINANCE ore nsxers race 0 


See shia tied . oURP aA. 
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Broader Insurance Investments 


Life companies direct their policy reserves into new fields 
in effort to bolster falling returns. Major targets are personal and 
corporate loans and real estate projects. 


Three factors primarily determine the 
net cost of a life insurance policy to its 
holder: (1) the mortality rate among 
the policyholders, (2) company operat- 
ing costs, and (3) the rate of earnings 
on investable funds, or policy reserves. 

In recent years, despite the sharp 
rise in costs and wages, the nation’s life 
companies have managed to hold their 
operating expenses at “normal” levels. 
The mortality rate among policyholders 
has been favorable. And rather substan- 
tial nonrecurrent profits, derived from 
the sale of real estate and securities, 
have bolstered income. 

Investment income, however, pre- 

sents a drastically different picture. For 
more than a decade the net rate of in- 
terest return on invested policyholder 
funds has been persistently drifting 
lower. Last year the rate slid to another 
new low of 3.07%, compared with 
3.19% in 1944, 1939’s 3.70%, some 
5.25% in 1925, and about 4.50% in 
1900. 
e Lesser Step—This drop poses serious 
problems for the life companies. Invest- 
ment income provided almost 21¢ of 
each $1 of last year’s total revenues. 
And even a rise of only 0.5% in the 
rate of return actually would have hiked 
their 1945 investment return some 
$200,000,000. 

To help offset this trend many com- 
panies have been cutting the rate of 
interest in policies sold. This forces new 
policyholders to bear part of the blow. 
Some years ago a 3.50% rate was in 
common use. This has since been low- 
ered not only to 3.00% generally but 
in many cases to as little as 2.75% and 
2.50%. 

But such moves won’t solve the prob- 
lem. No one is more aware of this than 
the life companies. 

e New Investments—Some time ago, in 
fact, the companies realized they would 
have to broaden their future lending 


policies and place less dependence on . 


what had been investment standbys. 
Ever since, they have been busily search- 
ing out new felds for more profitable 
investment of their policy reserves. 
They have taken many and varied 
steps toward this goal. Insurance com- 
pany purchases of new corporate securi- 
ties direct frora the borrower have in- 
creased sharply. Avidly solicited now are 


70 


corporate loans of a type once exclu- 
sively handled by the commercial 
banks. 

In real estate, millions of dollars of 
policyholder reserves have been success- 
fully invested in housing developments. 
Office buildings, too, are becoming a 
target in the search for acceptable in- 
vestment mediums. And at least one 
company is reviving once-profitable loan- 
ing facilities that have been allowed to 
deteriorate in recent years. 

e Causes—Two principal causes of the 
recent steady downtrend in investment 
income are: 

(1) The easing of money rates. This 
has caused a persistent drop in interest 
return on the higher-grade corporate 
securities that insurance companies must 
hold. 


(2) The various readjustments neces. 
sitated in investment portfolios in re- 
cent years by changes, war-created and 
otherwise, in the national economy. 

Because of these changes U. S. Gov- 

ernment bonds, which offer only 2.50% 
and less, had risen to comprise 46% of 
all life company assets by 1945, com- 
pared with less than 2% in 1930. In 
the same period, the ratio of real estate 
mortgage holdings, once a handy “sweet- 
ener” of investment income, fell from 
more than 40% to less than 15%. 
e Two Solutions—To increase its in- 
come, New York’s Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., one of the Big Five, has been 
taking steps to rebuild the volume and 
profits of its once lucrative personal 
loan department. It has recently been 
offering to make policy loans at interest 
rates that are set sharply under the level 
of its previous charges (BW—Aug.31 
"46,p66). 

No other leading company has emu- 
lated Mutual’s move. But the trade, 
generally, has lately been assiduously 
expanding purchases of new security 
issues direct from buyers. This tends 
to raise the return from their stock and 
bond portfolios through the saving of 
middleman and other charges (BW— 
Dec.14’46,p80). 

e One Result—This is one trend that 
may have permanent repercussions, And 


RUSH HOUR ON THE FINANCIAL LINE 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, resorted to assembly-line techniques to help 
American Telephone & Telegraph with one of the biggest financing jobs ever 
undertaken by a private corporation. It involved a $343,087,700 bond offering 
with subscription priorities going to 690,000 holders of A. T. & T. capital 
stock. To handle the task, Bankers Trust, as agent, recruited 236 officers and 
employees, took over two floors in a nearby building. During the four-week 
operation there were up to 14,000 mail transactions daily; 58 forms employed 
totted up to more than 3 million pieces of paper before the finish. 
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it “YELLOW PAGES’ 
in the Telephone 
Directory 


Here’s why: To get the answers to many of 
their daily buying problems. 


Housewives use the ‘yellow pages’ con- 
stantly to find local dealers of branded prod- 
ucts and authorized servicemen; purchasing 
agents to find the nearest sources of supply; 
bnsinessmentoget helpful buyinginformation. 


elp 
#e4 The ‘yellow pages’ save time and trouble 
ne for millions—day and night, in 
ital : 
sa homes, offices, factories and at 
ek telephone pay stations. For years, 
ed it has been America’s favorite 
buying guide. 
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REGISTRATIONS SHOW 


“FORD 
TRUCKS 


LONGER 


IT— OPERATORS KNOW IT! 


FORD ALL-WEATHER FAST WARM-UP 


Ford trigger-fast engine starting often amazes first- 
time owners. It’s mighty satisfying, but not nearly 
so important as Ford fast warm-up! Water does not 
circulate through the radiator until the engine 
is well warmed. This speeds the heating of water, 
cylinder block and oil. Hot exhaust gases are used 


} long-life features: your choice of two great 

L engines, the 100-H.P. V-8 or 90-H.P. Six— 
Flightlight aluminum alloy 4-ring oil-saving pistons 
—weatherproofed, Hi-Volt ignition —full pressure 
lubrication — axle shafts free of weight-load, even 
in light duty units—heavy channel section frames, 
doubled between springs in heavy duty models— 
big brakes, with non-warping, score-resistant cast 
drum faces—all told, more than fifty such examples 
of Ford endurance-engineering. 


MORE FORD TRUCKS 


ONLY Ford Trucks offer you ALL these 
IN 


to heat the intake manifold, speeding vaporization 
of fuel and minimizing crankcase oil dilution. Both 
these features reduce wear on cylinder walls, pistons, 
rings, bearings and valve mechanism. Yes, winter 
is tough on any truck, but Ford Trucks are engi- 
neered to take it. 


The ever-popular Ford Half-Ton Panel 
—a 71% foot body, with exceptionally 
low loading height (2414 inches). 


No wonder that Ford Trucks Last Longer! No 
wonder that 7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks built 
since 1928 are still at work! No wonder the average 
age of all Ford Trucks on the job is nearly 9 years! 
And no wonder your Ford Dealer is calling for ever- 
increasing truck production schedules in Ford 
factories! See him now and get YOUR order in! 


FORD TROCKS 


IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


ternity lately 
loss in potential commissions. 

Some 18 months ago louder-than- 
usual grumbling over the diminishing 
return on capital began to be heard in 
insurance circles (BW-—Apr.21’45, 
pl18). T. I. Parkinson, head of Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, which 
owns over $3 billion of corporate secur- 
ities, even went so far as to warn invest- 
ment bankers. The prices they were 
asking for new long-term bonds he 
said had finally become too rich for his 
company. 

e Followup—Even more pertinent ac- 
tion followed that warning. Insurance 
companies started giving the cold 
shoulder to more and more new offer- 
‘ings. And they n bypassing Wall 

Street to sons eir direct purchases 
of new issues. This very definitely hurt, 
since the large life companies have com- 
prised the new-issues market’s biggest 
standby. 

Particular targets of this “strike“ were 
new issues sold to underwriters in com- 
petitive bidding contests (BW —Mar. 
23’46,p78). But this didn’t faze a num- 
ber of big operators. Despite what was 
happening they still kept bidding higher 
and higher for new securities. And their 
fervent desire to outbid competitive un- 


derwriting houses, whatever the cost, is 

largely responsible for the stagnation 
> noticeable in the new-issues arena since 
; early last summer (BW-—Dec.7’46, 


111). 
: Corporate Loans—Besides engaging in 
direct purchase of corporate securities, 
“=| _ some insurance companies have been ex- 
perimenting with a phase of loan activ- 
ity that may later make them an active 
competitor of ce-r.mercial banks. 

In their sean for “satisfactory” 
yields they have even been making both 
sanapoiehl tenes and short-term loans to 
c$rporations enjoying good credit stand- 
ing. Equitable Life, for example, re- 
cently agreed to grant Commercial 
Credit Corp., one of the leaders in con- 
sumer credit, an unsecured, $35,000,- 
000, 5-year loan at 18%. According to 
C.C.C. this was negotiated on attrac- 
tive terms—“without any commission” 
or need to maintain the “compensating 
balances” commercial banks generally 
No | demand of borrowers. 
uilt | © Housing—Corporate loans of one type 
age | or another haven’t been occupying all 
ars! the time of insurance company invest- 

ment officials. In recent years r te have 
also directed a large part of their total 
' investable funds into housing develop- 
m: ments (BW-—Jan.5’46,p62). 
Particularly active in that field has 
been the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. Some observers, in fact, expect 
Metropolitan in time to become the 
world’s largest apartment-house opera- 


CE 
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HEADQUARTERS 
for L-P Gas Cylinders 


of every type 


Pressed Steel Tank Company haslong made 
a complete line of L-P Gas Cylinders. They 
have been furnished with various types and 
combinations of openings, and with re- 
movable type of valve protection cap, per- 
manently installed collar and removable 
hood—from small 5-lb. propane industrial 
type cylinders up to and including 420 Ib. 
propane (500 Ib. butane) capacities. 


These cylinders, especially designed for 
the storage and transportation of propane 
and butane, have been preferred by L-P 
Gas producers since the beginning of the 
industry. This preference is due to the su- 
periority of Hackney design and construc- 
tion . . . minimum seam area, X-ray con- . 
trolled welding, advanced heat-treating, 
special cold drawing process as well as 
Pressed Steel Tank Company’s 40-year-old 
experience in the manufacture of containers 
for gases. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeee 


Pressed Steel Tank Company 


Manufacturers of Hackney Products 


Main Office and Plant: 1493 South 66th Street, Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 
1397 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 17 © 208 S. La Salle St., Room 2072, Chicago 4 
555 Roosevelt Bidg., Les Angeles 14 © 207 Hanna Bidg., Clevaland 15 


CONTAINERS FOR GASES; LIQUIDS AND SOLIDS 


Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


RAILROADS: 
Green Light Ahead? 


The U. S. rails remain the steel 
crossbeams on which our national 
existence, safety and unity depend. The 
development of American railroading 
is an inspiring story . . . a story of 
brawn and brains which have com- 
bined to make our rail system the most 
efficient in the world. Today’s number 
one question: Can profits keep ahead 
of rising operating costs? Rail trans- 
port is an expensive operation. For 
example, one new diesel locomotive 


NUMBER ONE PROBLEM: 
Costs vs. Profits 


costs around $450,000 and prices are 
rising. 

Competition & Competition: Rail men 
not only have to fight the battle of 
rising costs vs. profits but must take 
the measure of growing competition. 
Barges, ships and pipe lines are out 
after bulk freight and are getting their 
share of the business. The airlines, 
busses and private automobiles landed 
a body blow to the rails’ passenger 
business before the war and the situa- 
tion has bettered little since. Hope is 
that new equipment and better service 
will brighten the picture. 


Securities: U. S. rails are the most 
heavily capitalized of any American 
business, securities ranging from top- 
grade bonds to highly speculative 
stocks. Investors will want to study all 
available facts* before determining the 
attractiveness of such securities for in- 
vestment purposes, 


” 


*A copy of “Ratrroaps,” newest of Merrill Lynch 
surveys, may be had without obligation. Just address 
request to: Dept. “ ”” Merrill Lynch, 2 
Fenner & Seanee 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
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tor (excluding governmental Eee), 
as well as the world’s largest life insur- 
ance “company. 

Probably because of the success it has 

enjoyed thus far in such ‘undertakings, 
the company has finally turned its at- 
tention to another branch of real estate. 
In New York City it is now ready to 
build and operate an office building to 
determine the returns possible through 
use of this new investment media. 
e A Significant Venture—Metropolitan 
has leased for 30 years an important 
midtown Fifth Avenue property. On 
this it will soon erect a $2,800,000, 19- 
story office building for the joint use of 
two prominent tenants: the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. and the Crowell 
Publishing Co. These two companies 
have signed 30-year leases for all avail- 
able space. Rentals reportedly will pro- 
vide the life company with a 7% an- 
nual return on its investment. 

During the life of the ground lease 
Metropo Sten expects to be able to write 
off gradually the entire cost of the build- 
ing, while assuring itself of a satisfac- 
tory return on investment. At the end 
of this period, it will be in a position to 
restudy the situation. If still satisfied 
with future prospects, it could renew 
the ground lease and continue operat- 
ing the building as previously. 

Manhattan real estate brokers like 
the indicated setup very much. They 
think Metropolitan’s move may start an 
important new trend. 


DENVER KILLS SALES TAX 


Denver is seeking new sources of rev- 
enue. So are most other cities (BW— 
Oct.12’46,p62). But Denver council- 
men last week unanimously turned 
down a proposed 1% municipal sales 
tax. Reason: Denver consumers already 
pay $7,500,000 in state sales levies. 
The council was unwilling to add a 
further burden estimated at $3,500,000. 
The state tax begins with 1¢ on a 20¢ 
purchase. The proposed city tax would 
have started with the same schedule. 
This would have assessed a 2¢ levy on 
a 20¢ purchase, or 10%. 


BANK HOUSES ITS OWN 


Housing, customarily related to bank- 
ing only through the medium of mort- 
gages, has assumed a new relationship to 
the First National Bank of Palm Beach, 
Fla. Motivated by difficulties in housing 
extra women employees required by the 
tush of winter visitors, the bank has 
sought and reccived approval from the 
Comptroller of the Currency to build 
an apartment house. 

The two-story project, costing more 
than $40,000, will consist of twelve air- 
conditioned single rooms with kitch- 
enette and bath. From twelve to 24 
employees will be housed in the unit. 


ee Se ed Errore 


» Thrift Incentive? | 


Higher interests rates on 
savings are unlikely generally, 
despite slight increases that 
two big banks have announced, 


Is a general upward revision comi 
in interest rates paid by comenesiil 
banks on time and savings deposits? 
This question is being asked now in 
many quarters. Last week both San 
Francisco’s Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A. and New York’s Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co, announced higher rates effec- 
tive at the start of 1947. 

Nevertheless, the answer is probably, 
“No. ”? 
e Move on the Coast—On Sept. 2, 1942, 
interest rates on West Coast time de- 
posits generally declined from 14%, 
Since then Bank of America has paid 
the prevailing 1% on amounts up to 
$10,000. It has paid nothing on larger 
sums unless they have been continu- 
ously on deposit since 1942. Under the 
new schedule of rates, however, it will 
begin paying 14% on savings accounts 
up to $10,000. It will also pay 1% on 
amounts above $10,000 continuously on 


TO THE THIRD GENERATION 


Howard Kellogg, Jr., 38, last week 
stepped into the presidential shoes of 
his father, who since 1922 had guided 
the destinies of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., of Buffalo. The junior 
Kellogg has been executive vice-presi- 
dent of the company, producer of veg- 
etable oils, since 1943; before that, he 
served eleven years as vice-president. 
Howard Kellogg, Sr., a son of founder 
Spencer, becomes board chairman. 
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Brown Bros. photo of first Na- 
tional Automobile Show, 1900 


) Horsepower-Price $1800 


At Auto Show time in 1900, there 
were only a few thousand gasoline- 
driven automobiles in all America. 
The most powerful of these had a 9- 
horsepower motor...and cost $1,800. 


By 1941, the most recent year of full- 
scale production, the automobile had 
become a daily necessity to twenty 
million American families! In forty 
years, it had reshaped our national 
life, because — while its power had 
multiplied ten times, its comfort and 
reliability even more — its cost had 
been cut approximately in half! 

The ability of this nation to produce 
and buy goods on such a scale stems 
from two great contributions America 
has made to the industrial age—mass 
production and mass investment. Mass 


production — the industrial art of 
producing in great quantity, at low 
cost but at high wages. Mass invest- 
ment — the democratic method of 
obtaining capital for industry, by 
putting the savings of millions of the 


American people to productive use. 


To these developments, we owe the 
highest living standard in the world. 
To them, we look for the continued 
progress of our free economy in the 
years to come. 


IT PAYS TO GET THE FACTS 


In the ownership of any form of property, 
a certain degree of risk is always present. 
But the wise investor avoids unnecessary 
risk by making complete, current infor- 
mation the basis of his decisions. In- 
formation about securities is available; 
companies whose securities are listed on 
this Exchange have agreed to disclose, 
regularly, facts essential to sound invest- 
ment judgment. It pays to get these facts 
—and to get them first! 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as 
an offer to buy, or as @ solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. 
The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


December 9, 1946 


Not a New Issue 


399,860 Shares 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
Capital Stock 


(Par Value $25) 


Price $63 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters listed in the Prospectus, including the undersigned, only 
in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in 
securities and in which such Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Clark, Dodge & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


ncorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


] | deposit for 


mean te a 


GUS. PAT. OFF. 


PORTABLE 
POWER TOOLS 


Put speed, power and stamina into the hands of. your workmen by equipping 
them with Mall Portable Power Tools. Whether you are trying to increase 
production on the assembly line ... sp heavy or light construction .. . 
keep railroad tracks traffic worthy . .. fell and buck trees ... or do general 
maintenance work ... there is a Mall Portable Power Tool that will do it 
faster and better. There are tools to saw, plane, drill, drive screws, grind, sand, 
buff, polish, vibrate concrete and pump —each backed by a 25 year old 
reputation for designing, engineering and manufacturing quality portable 
power tools. Over 300,000 square feet of plant space provides modern facilities 
for every phase of manufacturing. Write today for complete catalog of porta- 
ble power tools for your business or home work shop. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7768 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, Ill 
*25 years of ‘Better Tools For Better Work’ 
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The Bank of Manhattan now pays 

only + of 1% on up to $5,000 of its 
special interest account balances. It will 
start off 1947 by paying 1% interest 
on $100 to $2,000 of such deposits, 4 
of 1% on the next $8,000, and } of 
1% on the next $10,001 to $15,000. 
e Readjustment—Banking circles gener- 
ally doubt that these two institutions ex- 
pect interest rates to harden noticeably 
over the near term. 

To many bankers, the new rates ap- 
pear more of a readjustment to compen- 
sate depositors for the hardening in gen- 
eral money rates that has already taken 
place. Another motivating force is be- 
lieved to be the bank’s desire to place 
themselves in a better competitive posi- 
tion to solicit new business. 

e Recognition—L. M. Giannini, Bank 
of America’s president, announced the 
increased interest rates as a form of 
recognition of the part that time deposi- 
tors have played in the growth of his 
bank. It is now the biggest nongovern- ' 
mental financial institution in the world 
(BW-—Jul.20’46,p76). 

The bank’s branches now have 2,300,- 

000 savings accounts, 96% of them 
under $5,000 each, fewer than 0.7% 
over $10,000. Giannini estimates that 
the new interest rates will mean more 
than $5,000,000 to depositors. 
e Going Rate Is 1%—In New York 
City, the National City Bank, the 
Chase National Bank, and the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., all of which oper- 
ate large chains of local branches, have 
always shown above-average activity in 
developing “compound interest” ac- 
counts. However, they report that no 
“immediate” change in the interest rates 
on such deposits is contemplated. 

This local reaction to the Bank of 
Manhattan announcement is quite un- 
derstandable. The Chase for some time 
has been paying 1% on all compound 
interest deposits ranging from $50 to 
$2,500. This is the category into which 
the vast majority of savings accounts 
fall. And Manufacturers Trust has been 
paying 1% on up to $1,000. 


TWA SEEKS “NEW MONEY” 


Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., is seeking a substantial Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. advance and 
other “new money.” 

Beset in recent months by a pilots’ 
strike, temporary grounding of its Con- 
stellation fleet, and the general drop in 
air trafic (BW —Oct.26'46,p66), the 
line is understood to be trying to bor- 
row $40,000,000 from the RFC and 
$5,000,000 from the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 

And next week stockholders will be 
asked to approve the sale of additional 
capital stock. 


SEP ate Nl 
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THREE corporations, each serving 
a separate field of business . .. en- 
gineering ... business operation... 
and investment banking... are all 
under the general direction of the 
parent company, Stone & Webster, 
Incorporated. 


1. STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION furnishes com- 
plete design and construction services 
for power, process and industrial proj- 
ects. It also constructs from plans de- 
veloped by others; makes engineering 
reports, business examinations and ap- 
ptaisals ...and undertakes consulting 
engineering work in the industrial and 


utility fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION is that part of the or- 
ganization which supplies supervisory 
services for the operation and develop- 
ment of public utilities, transportation 
companies and industries. 


—T 
se 


These 4 ces together 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES 
CORPORATION, formerly Stone & 
Webster and Blodget, Incorporated, is an 
investment banking organization. It fur- 
nishes comprehensive financial services 
to issuers of securities and investors; un- 
derwriting, and distributing at wholesale 
and retail, corporate, government and 
municipal honds, as wel! as preferred 
and common stocks. 


The business of the parent company also 
includes investments in enterprises to 
which it can constructively contribute 
capital... substantial enterprises ready to 
take advantage of present opportunities 
or not yet ready for public financing. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


New York 4, N.Y. 
Boston 7, Mass. 


Fuel for Annual Wage Fire 


Latimer Report gives management a preview of possible 
government policy on pay guarantees. It urges new aids to 
employers, sees limited use of plan in seasonal industries. 


Labor’s annual wage drive is devel- 
oping 2 momentum—and a resistance— 
reminiscent of the 8-hour day move- 
ment of a generation ago. The paral- 
lels are striking. 

The 8-hour demand went through an 

evolution which began with its being 
advanced in a utopian vision by starry- 
eyed radicals. Then organized labor 
took it up as a union cause. In alliance 
with church and liberal groups, labor 
propagandized it to the public as a so- 
cially desirable end. Eventually it was 
accepted by the federal government as 
the standard work-week for federal em- 
ployees. Finally, after strikes and 
bloodshed, it became the pattern for 
private industry. 
e Facts Needed—The 8-hour day en- 
countered bitter employer resistance. 
Responsible business spokesmen were 
widely quoted as predicting that its in- 
stallation would doom the profit system. 
Some of the language used then is vir- 
tually identical with some now being 
directed against the annual wage. 

To thoughtful employers who re- 
member how the 8-hour day was es- 


tablished the parallels will be too close 
for comfort until the fight against the 
imposition of annual wage guarantees 
on industry is put on a sounder basis. 
They are looking for a factual defense in 
place of vague, oratorical protestations 
that will only help the opposition to 
argue that those who cried “wolf” 
against the 8-hour day are at it again. 

e Something Solid—So this week in 
many large industry offices a careful 
study of the “Latimer Report” was 
going on. It was business’ first chance 
to get its teeth into data from which 
government policy on annual wages 
might conceivably evolve. It would give 
business its first opportunity to reply 
to something “official.” 

For almost six months a research 
group under the direction of Murray 
Latimer, former chairman of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, has been prepar- 
ing a report on the feasibility of annual 
wages. The work was commissioned by 
the Advisory Board of the Office of War 
Mobilization & Reconversion. 

The interim results of this study have 
now been submitted. Together with a 


Murray W. Latimer drew on a long 
career in old age insurance for his just- 
completed study of guaranteed annual 
wages. He is former Railroad Retire- 
ment Board chairman, onetime head 


of the Bureau of Old Age Benefits. 


companion study on the economic ef- 
fects of annual wages, soon to be pub- 
lished by Professors Alvin Hansen and 
Paul Samuelson, the Latimer document 
may furnish the basis for a forthcom- 
ing legislative message to Congress from 
the President. 

e Aids to Employers—Latimer offers 
three broad suggestions to make things 


Up to this point the most deter- 
mined annual wage drive in the 
C.1.0. has been that of the United 
Packing House Workers. Last week 
that drive garnered its second victory: 
Tobin Packing Co. of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, agreed to guarantee 40 hours’ 
pay for 52 weeks to its 600 em- 
ployees. 

Thus Tobin joined the Hormel 
Packing Co. of Austin, Minn. (BW 
—Oct.19’46,p92), as an example for 
unions to induce other employers to 
follow. But even U.P.W. admits 
that, though the ice has now been 
twice broken, it still has a long way 
to go before the major plants in the 
meat packing industry are operating 
under annual wage contracts.. 

e The Tobin n—Tobin guaran- 
tees 52 weeks’ pay to all of its 
employees who have been on the 


Packinghouse Workers Win 52-Week Guarantee 


payroll one year. Worker accounts 
will record debits and credits for 
hours worked. The employee gets 
regular cash pay for 40 hours every 
week regardless of the number of 
hours worked. If he works more 
than that in one week, his account 
will be credited with time and one- 
half for extra hours. If he works less 
than 40 hours, the deficit will be 
debited against him. At the end of 
each 13-week period the account will 
be balanced. If there is a debit, it 
will be written off the books. If 
there is a credit, the straight-time 
rate will be paid in a lump sum for 
accrued overtime hours. 

e Study Promised—Major _ packers 
continued to resist annual-employ- 
ment guarantees in 1947 contracts, 
now — signed (BW—Dec.14’46, 
p90). eir reaction’ to Tobin’s 


agreement with the union was the 
same as that engendered for years by 
mention of the Hormel plan: that 
small, independent packers can un- 
dertake labor policies impractical for 
large, scattered plant operations. 
Best the C.I.O. union could get 
from the major meat packers was a 
statement of mutual policy on de- 
sirability of an annual wage plan. 
Cudahy’s 1947 contract “recognizes 
the importance and desirability of 
stabilizing employment on an an- 
nual basis, and to that end [the com- 
pany] will . . . attempt to give em- 
ployees 52 weeks’ work per year.” 
The contract makes clear that the 
statement “does not impose any con- 
tractual obligation” on the company. 
Cudahy did agree to study, with 
the union, ways of applying an an- 
nual-wage plan to its operations. 
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North, there was hunting and searching and scurrying 


*Twas the night before Christmas, and all through the 2 
forth. Detectives and posses combed each inch of 
ground . . . but look high and look low, Santa could 
not be found! 


Oh, what can have happened, and where can he be? 

e For the whole world is waiting by chimney and tree! 
Then dear Mother Santa said: “Pshaw!” and “Oh, 
well, has anyone looked in the Statler Hotel?” 


3. 


To the nearest Statler like comets they flew. He was 
there! He was found! In room ten-twenty-two! They 
burst open his door (Mother Santa ahead) and dis- 
covered him just climbing out of the bed! 


@ explained that he’d only stopped in for a nap. But the 


As she hustled him into his coat, boots, and cap, he 


bed was so soft—and his bones were so weary—“And 
now I’m all rested, and feel twice as cheery!” 


5. 


Then he climbed through the window, for reindeer and 
sleigh were impatiently waiting to whisk him away; 
and he smiled like an elf, saying: ““Now it will be— 
Merry Christmas to all, from Statler... and me!” 


HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 


DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $4.50 


STATLER-OPERATED - 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 
MEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Rates Begin at Prices Showa 


SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 
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easier for employers who adopt guaramy 
teed annual wage plans: eM 4 


; (1) The unemployment  insurangg 
A M A Z i N G LY Pon could be liberalized to assist employer 
. = in meeting their guarantees to workers, 
, : As the law now operates, employers whi 

S : M a L r £ ol guarantee annual wages are forced 
pay the same unemployment insurance 
taxes as those who do not. Yet the 
nonguaranteeing employers expose um 
employment reserve funds to far greater 
liabilities than do guaranteeing ems 
ployers. Latimer believes the guaran 
teeing employer should pay regular 
taxes, but that his workers should be 
permitted to draw unemployment in- 
surance benefits as soon as layoffs begin, 
in partial fulfillment of his guarantees, 
(2) Income tax rules could be altered .- 
to permit employers to accumulate : 
.| surpluses in good times to pay off guar 
et Ft TELE” ae ' antees in slack times. Under present 
== -_. = law, sums paid out for wage guarantees 
a. a are not taxable as they would be other 
wise. But Latimer wants the goverm- 
ment to exempt from taxation sums 
paid into funds that guaranteeing em- 
ployers build up in advance of payment, 
Latimer holds that the guaranteed 
wage plan is far more deserving of such 
assistance than the stock bonus, pen- 
sion, and profit-sharing schemes. The 
government now encourages them by 

tax concessions. 

(3) Provisions of the Fair Labor 


Moynos work where other pumps won’t, They handle practi- Standards Act covering annual wage 

cally anything from liquids to non-pourable pastes. Deliver plans could be revised. An employer 

positive pressure, without pulsation. Self-prime up to 28-ft. suction with a legally acceptable guaranteed an- 

lift. Pass particles. Resist corrosive and chemical attack. Have — Py 5 _ epee ~_ hie page to 

‘ ioh- : at overtime rates unless an em- 

no pistons, valves, or high-speed impellers. = be seals coma’ tain U8 tesa 

WORLD’S MOST VERSATILE PUMPS—New book, “A Turn for the week.. The important requirement for 

Better,” tells the whole story about these remark- this concession is that the employee 

ably versatile pumps; gives uses, pressures, ca- must not work more than 2,080 hours 

pacities, dimensions. The simple rotor-stator in one year—an average of 40 hours a 

pumping element does all the work; takes all the week, Latimer suggests that this annual 

wear; stands-up even on “impossible” jobs. If limit be raised to 2,280 hours—an aver- 

you use pumps, or ever expect to, you should age of about 44 hours a week. In re- 

know about'the Moyno. ~ - turn, he would like to see weekly over- 

time begin after 50 to 53 hours in- 

Send for this Free Bulletin. stead of 56. 

@ Steel Analysis—The Latimer Report is 

ECONOMICAL, TOO! Moynos save their cost many times over in important, also, because it studies the 

lower maintenance, longer life. No body casting has ever worn advisability of installing the guaranteed 

out. The entire surface of the rotor and the whole inner surface annual wage in the steel industry, 

of the stator work together to form progressing, ever-changing seal among others. Economists are particu- 

lines. Thousands in use on every type of service. Distributors larly skeptical of the feasibility of. an- 

from coast to coast. nual wage plans in steel. They point 

to the highly cyclical nature of the 
e industry, with attendant periods of Ak 

, « = sharp unemployment. 

See =e latins aa ned his analysis to the Ha 
Above, the “Tubular” model for years 1937-41, making no attempt to hes 
higher pressures and greater resist- go back to the great depression follow- fro 
conde ott cecmercicatcin- ing 1929. Even so, he recommends a re 
drastic limit on wage guarantees in the ro 


steel industry. oe 
R 0 a ® | N ~ M Y E R S | Latimer also studied the men’s shoe Wi 
& ly n C ° and clothing industries. His conclusion: ' 


Limitations of the guarantee will be | Th 


MOTORS * HOISTS + CRANES + MACHINE DRIVES - FANS » MOYNO PUMPS necessary in all industries subject to | tha 
sharp cyclical fluctuations, ing 
led 
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Along the lonely Carolina shore at Kitty 
Hawk one winter day in 1903 a powered 
heavier-than-air “flying machine” took off 
from a greased rail. Its engine rested on 
its lower wing and beside the engine lay 
the pilot, Orville Wright, with controls 
hitched to his shoulders. In this fashion 
he “flew” about 120 feet while his brother 
Wilbur stood by watching. 


The aviation industry, which was born 
that day, soon took on anti-friction bear- 
ings as standard equipment, and SS 
led in the development of these bearings. 


During the war SCS turned out mil- 
lions of bearings for fighting aircraft, 
bearings for high powered engines as well 
as gas turbines for jet propulsion, and 
many types of ultra high-precision bear- 
ings used in air distance recorders, turn 
and bank indicators, tachometers and 
many other delicate instruments. 

The services of the SCS Engineering 
Department and Research Laboratory are 
available to all who may need help in 
selecting .... 

THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


E&KF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 


It attests to quality 


It provides continuous check on 
product 


e 
It has public acceptance 


It assures the buyer that the man- 
ufacturer exerts effort to supply 


a standard product 


* 
A new folder 
Certification that is valid” 
explains this in full. 


Electrical Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
2 East End Ave 


at 79th St. * New York 21, N.Y 


WITH A BAGK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better syeeping. Block is 44 usual size= easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact = provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper = reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Speed Sweep brushes have proved their 
superiority in many thousands of factories 
under varied conditions. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to meet your require- 
ments. Write for styles, sizes, and prices 
today. 


/ M Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


528 N. 22nd St... Milwaukee 3, Wis 
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Second-round wage strategy gives member unions chance 
to make individual settlements based on ability to pay. But shifting 
pressures may harden parent body’s attitude. 


“Flexible” is the word for C.L.O, 
wage strategy. The union’s object is to 
secure maximum wage increases with- 
out resort to strikes. If negotiations fail 
to develop what the C.I.O.. considers 
“adequate” raise offers from employers, 
then—and only then—will the strike 
weapon be unlimbered. 

At least until the lines of push and 
counterpush harden in battle, the em- 
ployer who is wondering how much he 
will have to add to his wage bill in or- 
der to avoid a second-round strike can 
think in terms close to 15%. 

This was the essential meaning of 
developments at this week’s meeting in 
Pittsburgh of top C.I.O. leaders in steel, 
autos, and electrical manufacturing. It 
does not square with the public pro- 
nouncements, which must be taken to 
represent a bargaining position. But it 
is the real line of the Big Three C.1.O. 
unions, and it will set policy for C.1.0. 
organizations on all fronts. 

e So of Uncertainty—Yet it is the 
very flexibility of C.I.0.’s strategy which 
introduces an element of uncertainty in 
the labor outlook. The organization, 
eying five different factors, considers 
that fast footwork will be its most im- 
portant asset. A significant shift any- 
where may force it to reverse its field. 
No C.1.O. union is disciplined enough 


to do a direct turnabout from an unten- 
able position, as did John L. Lewis’ 
United Mine Workers, without suffer- 
ing what might be mortal losses. 

C.1.0.’s five compass points are: (1) 
the temper of its rank and file; (2) the 
new Congress; (3) the price index; (4) 
competition from other unions; and (5) 
individual employer settlements. 
e Forced to Delivér—A recent Factory 
Magazine poll of factory workers shows 
that 50% would strike for wage in- 
creases. The C.I.O. leadership Ciaws 
that it must deliver substantial raises or 
face rank-and-file demands to strike. 

This explains the plan to file notices 
of intent to strike. ‘The move will sat- 
isfy the militant rank and file, and it is 
counted on to strengthen the unions’ 
hands in negotiations. 
e Tip to Congress—Some C.I.O. leaders 
are saying that the more drastically Con- 
gress deals with strikes, the more strikes 
there will be this season. They fear that 
a far-reaching strike-control enactment 
will appear to have secured labor peace 
if the second round of wage adjustments 
does not develop major strikes. 

Thus, they anpit the threat that in 
addition to strengthening employer re- 


sistance to what the C.I.O. considers 
“reasonable” demands, a strong anti- 
strike law will give the unions an incen- 


TURNABOUT: NEWSMEN MAKE THE NEWS 


This week negotiations were resumed between the Philadelphia Record and 
striking newsmen—but not before several persons were injured in a delivery 
platform scuffle (above). Despite efforts of pickets, the Record and Camden 
(N. J.) Courier Post (both published by David Stern III) have not missed an 
edition since Nov. 7, when the strike started. Both report increased ad lineage 
and circulation. Stern, one of the first publishers to recognize the American 
Newspaper Guild, balked at 1947 wage demands. New objective: a compromise. 
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..- but What a Job 
This One Does! 


This is the way the chemist pictures one Atlas surface active agent—a molecule that 
makes oil and water mix so they stay mixed. The top part dissolves in and “holds” 
the water, the three lower parts “hold” the oil. Result: A useful mixture of oil and 
water so important in many industries! 


Atlas surface active agents—some of which have been named Spans and Tweens— 
have produced remarkable improvements in hundreds of products and processes. 
Many an emulsification problem has been solved—many a product perfected— 
because of the ability of Spans and Tweens to make oil and water mix in the proper 
proportions. Spans and Tweens are but two examples of the huge stockpile of ideas 

“ developed by Atlas research, available to industry. Atlas representatives are at your 
command—our chemists will be glad to help you. 


FOR FOOD PRODUCTS, 
Atlas Spans and Tweens bring 
out flavors—save on use of hard- 
to-get oils and fats—make pow- 
dered and concentrated foods 
easier to mix and use. 


) 


FOR COSMETICS. Milady’s . », FOR INSECTICIDES. Other 


perfumes, lotions, and creams of 
today are improved in many ways, 
thanks to the ability of Atlas 
Spans and Tweens to make oil 
and water mix and stay mixed. 


* Atlas surface active agents make 


insecticides give higher kill by 
producing the right balance be- 
tween insecticide constituents, 
providing even and proper 
“spread” on insects and foliage. 


Also for Anti-Foaming Agents, Cutting Oils, Leather 
Treating Compounds, Paints, Polishes, Wax 
Coatings and a wide variety of other products. 


Span and Tween: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Industrial Explosives ¢ 
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Getting the breaks 


Citizens getting a new street are not the only ones who 
gain when Yellow Strand Preformed Wire Rope helps rip up 
the old concrete. Machine crews get increased safety. 
The contractor gets faster schedules, lower costs. Yes . . . and 
other rope users get further proof that this smooth-running rope 
stands up under heavy-duty shocks and strains. 


% Tough Yellow Strand, preformed for extra 
flexibility and fatigue-resistance, offers you the same 
opportunity for sustained output. Your sling lifts, too, will 
move along more smartly in the secure grip of 
patented Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Team 
these preformed and braided rope constructions in your mind 
by remembering the high-visibility Yellow Strand. 
Team them on jobs for premium production. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE ec BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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ME 
tive to prove the law is unworkable, # 
e Eye on Prices—The C.1.0. has made 
the cost of living the central argument 
for pay boosts. Hence any sharp change 
in the price index before settlements are 
made will influence its wage position. 

In considering settlement terms, the 
C.1.0. will be mindful of what other 
labor organizations are doing. It cannot 
afford to get for its membership smaller 
gains than will be achieved by compar- 
able A.F.L. or independent unions. 
© Possible Upset—Finally, the standard 
for an industry-wide wage settlement 
may conceivably be established by a fac- 
tor beyond C.I.O. control. Thus, for 
example, Weirton Steel and the inde 
pendent union with which it is now ne 
otiating may settle on 1947 wages be 
Tes the C.I.O. and the U. S. Steel? 
Corp. come to an agreement. 

In the past, Weirton has done ju 
that. The result was that the pay le 
on which the whole industry ultimately 
settled was determined in negotiations” 
in which the C.1.O. was not represented,” 
e Separate Negotiations—At this time, 
however, the plan for a national wage” 
pattern to which all C.1.O. settlements) 
would conform is definitely scrapped.7 
Some development may revive it. But? 
at the outset, there will be unhampered? 
negotiations by individual unions. In-) 
itial demands may show uniformity. But) 
there will be a new measure of flexi-) 
bility, permitting settlements at differr= 
ent levels. ' 

The C.1.O. is attempting to justify” 
its wage demands on the basis of living” 
costs—prices. It will make its settle 
ments on the basis of ability to pay— 
profits. Having committed itself to such” 
a course, it must perforce acknowledge 
that no single wage-increase figure can 
be rigidly applied. 


Front figure in C.I.0.’s 1947 wage 
campaign is Philip Murray, president 
of C.I.O. and its steelworkers union. 
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1946 ‘BITUMINOUS COAL . . . LIGHTS THE WAY . . . FUELS THE FIRES . . 


ere’s a mechanical tiger that 
takes a 30-ton bite! 


‘Tex MACHINE you see pictured 
above is the modern version of a 
coal miner’s pickax. 

It’s a cutting machine that under- 
cuts the face of the coal seam in 
preparation for blasting. The usual 
“bite” of this mechanical tiger blocks 
out 30 tons to be brought down by 
a single blast. 

The job being done by this ma- 
chine today in the mines where most 
of America’s coal is produced used 
to be done by pick and shovel, with 
the miner wielding his pickax 
while lying on his side beneath 
the coal. This is but one example 
of the forward-marching program 


that has made America’s coal mines 


the most productive, the most effi- 
cient, and the safest in the world. 


Today, of all the Bituminous Coal 
mined underground in America, 
more than 90% is mechanically 
cut and more than 50% is mechani- 
cally loaded. Only about 5% is 
mined by pick and shovel! 


As a result, America’s Bituminous 
Coal miners are the most productive 
—and the best paid—on earth. Their 
average weekly pay in recent months 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 
Washington, D. C. 


has exceeded $60. In August, 1946, 
for example, their weekly pay aver- 
aged $62.37 and the hours worked 
per week, including travel time, 
averaged 42%. 

During the past 20 years, over 
300 million dollars have been spent 
by the industry for mechanization 
and safety equipment. And in the 
next five years even bigger expendi- 
tures are planned for the same pur- 
poses. This big investment by the 
modern and progressive coal com- 
panies has made possible for their 
miners the best working conditions 
of any coal miners in the world, and 
wages now higher than those earned 
in any other American industry. 
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Belated Recipe 


Labor-management com- 
mittee indorses voluntary meth- 
ods of settling disputes, but Con- 
gress wants more than promises. 


“Too little and too late” sums up 
important congressional reaction to La- 


bor Dept. maneuvers to win public sup-. 


port for voluntary disputes-settling ma- 
chinery. Recommendations by the Con- 
ciliation Service’s Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee are considered in- 
adequate. 

Reading election returns against the 
strike background of 1946, few. expect 
the new Congress to be lulled into in- 
action on labor legislation. It appears 
certain that some new machinery will 
be set up. What this will be still is an 
open question (BW—Dec.14'46,p93). 
e Nothing New—Members of a Senate 
subcommittee studying plans for 1947 
labor legislation were signally unim- 
pressed by the labor-management sug 
gestions. These were for essentially 
the same methods used during the past 

ear, when strikes broke all records. 

ey included no concrete recommen- 
dations for machinery that could be put 
in motion to prevent strikes when vol- 
untary techniques fail. 

There still appeared to be no agree- 
ment within the subcommittee on just 
what machinery would work as a bar to 
paralyzing strikes. Ideas differcd on 
whether it should be located outside 
the Labor Dept., whether it should ap- 
ply compulsion in settlement of disputes 
in such fields as utilities, and how it 
should handle jurisdictional quarrels 
between unions. 

It was obvious that the Labor Dept.’s 

object in publicizing the labor-manage- 
ment report on disputes methods was 
to try to forestall new labor legislation. 
To this end, it obtained from labor- 
management advisers agreement that 
“free collective bargaining can work.” 
The advisers approved current princi- 
ples and policies, opposed new machin- 
ery or principles for settlement of dis- 
putes. 
e Significant Protest~The committee of 
labor and management representatives 
was set up a year ago at the suggestion 
of the President’s Labor-Management 
Conference. It might be expected to 
indorse free collective bargaining and re- 
ject compulsory arbitration. But its be- 
lief that “super machinery” for dispos- 
ing of labor disputes might “frustrate 
rather than foster industrial peace” is 
considered significant. 

This opinion presages at least some 
management opposition, as well as la- 
bor’s, to a federal mediation board. 
Such a board was contained in the Case 


cee a 


bill, and until now the idea has bee, 
considered almost certain to be adopt 
in 1947. é 
Management opposition to anothe: 
government board stems from the feel4 
ing that the board’s findings would haye 
the effect of binding arbitration, even 
though they might technically be on 


i 


\ 


recommendations. Employers’ exped ee” 
+ 


ence with the National War Labe 


Board provides the further argument =‘ 
that the very existence of the boardim » 


would destroy genuine collective bar 
gaining. Union officials would be inf 
clined to resort to the board withoutife 


exhausting collective bargaining. 


e Recommended—Four techniques form 
mediating disputes recommended by the 
committee and indorsed by Chief Con- 
ciliator Edgar L. Warren have been® 
used in the past. They also comprise @P 
the present policy of the Conciliation 


Service. 


They are: (1) use of special concilig ™ 


tors, prominent persons outside the 


government; (2) tripartite mediation, # 4 


bringing in industry and labor represen- 
tatives to advise the conciliator; (3) vol 
untary arbitration, both of grievances 
under a contract and of new contract 


terms when mediation has been ex} 
hausted; and (4) “emergency boards of ff, 


inquiry,” where the parties consent. 

The “emergency boards” would be es 
tablished under the same conditions and 
serve the same purpose as last winters 
fact-finding boards in automobiles, steel, 
farm equipment, meat packing. 


VICTORY FOR U.M.W. 


The U.S. Supreme Court this week 
faced a second major test in the cur 
rently urgent issue of union rights of 
foremen. One week ago the court for 
mally docketed the Packard Motor Car 
Co. case (BW—Dec.14’46,p106). Now 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. qu 
tion is headed toward the court on aa 
appeal. 

The issue in the Jones & Laughlin 
case is whether supervisory employees 
may belong to the same union as rank 
and-file workers. The more basic issue 
is at stake in the Packard case. This 
whether supervisory employees are en 
titled to claim any collective bargain 
ing rights under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

A U.S. Court of Appeals this week 
ruled unanimously that affiliation of 
Jones & Laughlin mine foremen in 4 
rank-and-file union is legal. The com 
pany took steps immediately to cary 
the case to the Supreme Court. 

A year ago Jones & Laughlin super 
visory employees in four captive coal 
mines signed membership cards with 
District 50 of the United Mine Work- 
ers (A.F.L.). Although the company re- 
fused to recognize the union, the gov- 
ernment promptly did so after it took 
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a single paper original that can be used over 
and over again! ... Regardless of your kind of 
business, Ditto will save you time and money 
in Payroll, Production, Order-Billing and 
Purchasing operations. Write for actual 
Ditto forms and complete information. No 
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In the LEBANON Valley 


“ 
FROM THE BOOK , LEBANON COUNTY THROUGH THE CENTURIES” 


Through lowland swamps, over mountains and rutted 
roads, rugged, boat-shaped Conestoga wagons car- 
ried early American settlers to new homes—brought 
goods from farm, factory, forest and mine. These 
sturdy wagons were designed to negotiate difficult 
terrain. The metal appliances used in this forerunner 
of our modern inland transportation systems were 
supplied from the many iron industries in colonial 
anon County. 


Today, high-speed trains race across the 
land where the Conestoga wagons used 
to roll, Builders of these modern railroads 
are ores swifter, safer, more economical 
service. Working hand in hand with them are 
the men of the Lebanon Steel Foundry... 
producing alloy and steel castings for exact- 
ing requirements in a modern foundry. 
Lebanon can helpyou with yourcasting prob- 
lems. Discuss them with a Lebanon engineer. 


"Interesting . . . informative. Send for your free copy. 


Lebanon Steel Foundry « Lebanon, Pa. 
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Jul.27'46,p96). 

The case went into the courts when 
Jones & Laughlin petitioned for an 
injunction. Its contention was that “A 
single union cannot lawfully act as ex- 
clusive representative of both rank-and- 
file employees and supervisors.” The 
injunction petition was dismissed. 


over all coal mines last May (BW— 


Se = yee 


The decision written for the Cousfi 
of Appeals by Justice Bennett C. Clay 


did not mention directly the questigg 
of whether supervisory employees cag 
claim bargaining rights under the ag 
It dealt principally with the gove 
ment’s right to change conditions 6f 
employment in mines under its seizurg 
order. 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Lewis 


Labor people—among whom you 
will find John L. Lewis’ greatest ad- 
mirers and bitterest critics—have 
spent a fortnight in spirited discus- 
sion of the mine leader. They agree 
that his inglorious retreat has cut 
down his stature as a national figure 
and bogeyman. But, beyond that 
point, they split. 

Labor professionals are most inter- 
ested in the effect of the Lewis fiasco 
on the man’s prestige in labor ranks. 
And their appraisals are naturally 
shaped by earlier attitudes toward 
him. 

Thus, those who have long feared 
or scorned him are now busy com- 
posing his obituary. They conclude 
that his capitulation is a crushing de- 
feat. They say that it inevitably pres- 
ages his retirement or, at least, his 
decline to comparatively minor in- 
fluence in labor affairs. 

Those who have long admired him 
disagree sharply. They are impressed 
by the unique spectacle of a union 
chief able to call his disciplined mem- 
bers to a strike by a wink of his eye 
and, more importantly, to send them 
back to work without a single reward 
for their sacrifices. Lewis did this 
without raising a challenge to his 
leadership or lighting any fire of in- 
ternal dissension. That leaves him 
still unequaled among labor leaders. 
Though the government  over- 
matched the power he could muster, 
it leaves him still great in the eyes 
of these admirers. 

A somewhat more objective view 
of Lewis’ future would take into ac- 
count what is known of his person- 
ality, his ambitions, his history, his 
present dilemma. The record argues 
that, unless he plans retirement soon, 
he will not be content with a sec- 
ondary role on the stage he treads. 
But it also shows that he needs em- 
inence not only in labor circles, but 
in much broader fields. 

He cannot be insensitive to the 
fact that, despite his exhibition of 
strength as an organization leader, 


his recent cave-in has made him 
much less formidable in the public 
mind. If, at 66, he is determined to 
remain a national figure, his chief 
problem is to retrieve his loss of face. 


Possibilities 


For that task he ponders three pos- 
sibilities. First, there is the old trail 
to the heights—through the coal 
fields. He can essay another struggle 
at the head of his miners. He can 
pile the stakes higher and higher in 
an effort to get a victory of sufficient 
magnitude to cancel out his costly 
defeat. But a new obstacle lies in the 
path. He knows that his adversaries, 
having seen that he can be beaten, 
will now be far more stubborn, reso- 
lute, and confident. Certes, as Lewis 
himself might put it, that way lies 
madness, 


Prize 


Rejecting that way, he can tum 
again to his astute game of labor poli- 
tics. If he moves adroitly, Lewis can 
take over the titular leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor, de- 
spite this lost strike. The presidency 
of the A.F.L. is no mean prize, al- 
though Lewis never found it too 
tempting when he was secure in the 
legend of his invincibility. Then it 
seemed hardly worth bothering 
about. Today, it could be a big step 
upward for him. 

But hardly big enough to satisfy 
an heroic ambition. The greatest 
prize of labor politics has not yet 
been won. He who gets it gets also 
as high a rank as history can confer 
on an American labor leader—unless 
America should follow Britain’s his- 
tory of labor governments. That prize 
is the leadership of a unified labor 
movement which counts its member- 
ship in. many millions. 

Those who know Lewis best say 
that, unless he retires, he will try a 
comeback road which, on his map, 
leads to the presidency of a combined 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
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Cotton is white, you say? 


To be sure, it looks white... but when woven 
into fabric, it’s not nearly white enough. 
So chemistry’s magic touches it— through 
bleaches like hydrogen peroxide — to give it 
the whiteness of snow. 


Hydrogen peroxide is but one of many chemicals 
Pennsalt supplies to the great American tex- 
tile industry. Other Pennsalt products help 
transform white materials into the many colors 
of the rainbow. And cotton thread gains 


What color is cotton? 


strength and lustre when mercerized with 
Pennsalt Caustic Soda. 


Pennsalt chemicals for the textile and other 
industries—plus never-ending research for new 
chemical developments—ease the way to better 
things and better living for everyone. 


_- 
(PENN\®@/SALT 
CHEMICALS 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, 
CINCINNATI © MINNEAPOLIS © WYANDOTTE © TACOMA 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ ST. LOUIS © PITTSBURGH ¢ 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


winning over many manufacturers of equip- 
ment like this—and all kinds of products! 


his lightness is the unique quality of magnesium metal—the strong, sound, 
durable metal of motion! It is responsible today for better home equipment, sporting goods. 
portable tools, and many industrial products, too. Manufacturers in many lines call 
on Dow for magnesium metal in all common forms and for comprehensive enginecring 
assistance in its application. For Dow is the foremost producer and fabricator of 
magnesium—pioneer in its development for more than 30 years. Magnesium is today’s 
metal of opportunity. Look for it wherever lightness counts! 
MAGNESIUM DIVISION e THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN PA 
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Washington is ecstatic over the outcome of the momentous meetings 
of the U.N. Assembly and of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
a 
Results admittedly exceeded expectations in both cases. 


In addition, negotiators at the capital now believe that this happy trend 
will reach a climax when the council reconvenes in Moscow in March. 


This means that a three-power solution of the German question is in 


. Basically, this is a victory for the U. S. in its long diplomatic struggle 
with the U. S. S. R. 


Russia has won the minimum objectives it set out to achieve: domination 
of eastern Europe, and a solid place among the top world powers. 

But in its struggle to reach beyond these minimum goals—into western 
Europe, the Mediterranean, Africa, and Iran—it has been outmaneuvered 
by the U. S. 


* 
Washington does not overestimate its victory. 


Rivalry between the U. S. S. R. and the western powers for spheres of 
influence has only momentarily been fought to a standstill. 


Emphasis will now shift to consolidation of these areas. 
* 


In Germany, you can expect energetic development of the iocal economy 
in the merged U. S.-British zones. 


Also, control officials—led by Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay—will resolutely 
deny Russian demands for exorbitant reparations out of current production. 


Object is to prove to Moscow that such a policy provides the only effec- 
tive way to put Germany on its feet. 


If sufficient progress is made before the council convenes in March, 
Russia is expected to join the merger in a gamble for a continuing and 
effective flow of reparations once the plan clicks. 

ae 
Russian maneuvering will shift significantly in the next three months. 


Instead of making a military show along the country’s periphery (in 
Germany, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Iran), the Russians are expected to turn to 
internal problems. 


Many troops in occupied areas will be recalled, demobilized, and put to 


-work rebuilding railroads, homes, factories. 


Moscow at last is acknowledging that armies without industrial power 
to back them frighten only small and weak countries. 


And that social restlessness and lagging production at home can become 
a political menace to the Kremlin if prolonged indefinitely. 


* 

Don’t expect the new spirit of cooperation to eliminate all friction. 

In the Far East a crisis is brewing in U. S.-Russian relations because of 
China. 

Washington continues to pay lip service to the plan for establishment 
of a genuinely democratic government at Nanking. 

But at the same time the flow of U. S. supplies to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces has revived the power of a small group of Chinese reactionaries. 

Little is admitted by Washington, but this group is now openly defying 


& 
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Gen. George C. Marshall in his demand for a constitutional government 
representing all parties. 

Our China policy has failed miserably. Moscow can be expected to 
play this for an advantage in the settlements still to be written in the Orient. 

Washington's recent firm stand on financial _issues has precipitated a 
Crisis among leaders at the capital. 

The group now definitely in the saddle wants to use the International 
Bank as an instrument of foreign policy. 


Specific plan would be to allow loans only to nations ready to back our 
country’s policies for liberalizing world trade. 


Eastern Europe and parts of the East obviously are the areas that would 
be hit by such a policy. 


PY 


® 
Enforcement of such a program is possible. 
Members’ votes in the bank are weighted in accordance with the 
amounts of their contributions. 
The U. S. and Britain together contribute more than 50% of the bank’s 
capital. Thus they have more than 50% of the vote. (Russia is not a 
_ member.) 


Also, each member can veto the use to which its share of the funds 
is put. 


® 
This was the issue which precipitated the resignation of Eugene Meyer 
as head of the bank. 


The anti-Eastern policy was framed through a vote of the board of 
directors, of which Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder is a member. 

Meyer asked President Truman whether the head of the bank or Snyder 
was to control policy. Truman said Snyder. 

So Meyer quit. 

Meyer supports the Washington policy of fighting trade straitjacketing. 
But he believes that the International Bank should follow an international 
policy. 


& 

Whether the U. S. will continue to insist on the Snyder policy now that 
Russia shows a tendency to cooperate is open to question. 

The fact that Czechoslovakia made a prompt about-face to support 
U.S. policy when our loan offer was withdrawn has made Washington 
financial leaders realize that our lending power is our greatest weapon in 
international bargaining. ee 

Consequently, the U. S. is likely to stick to its guns until assured that 
its general plan for an International Trade Organization is accepted. 


a 

Western Europe, realizing its preferred position in Washington plan- 
ning, is aggressively going after business. 

A representative of the American Businessmen’s Club of Amsterdam, 
Holland, is in the U. S. now. He is offering factual information to firms 
interested either in selling or in manufacturing in the Netherlands. 

Ford Motor Co. announced this week that it would start almost immedi- 
ately to manufacturé spare parts in Holland. 


This means expansion of present assembly facilities and the employ- 
ment of many more workers. 
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France Overhauls Its Economy 


Monnet plan calls for streamlining industrial system, in- 
creasing production goals, and doubling exports. But nation’s 
deficit on foreign account may run $5 billion in four years. 


PARIS—Approval this month of Jean 
Monnet’s modernization plan is signifi- 
cant. It signals a serious French effort 
to boost production, exports, standard 
of living, and prestige between now and 
1950. 

France is digging in for a trade bat- 
tle with Britain and the U. S. when 
the going gets tough—probably a year 
from now. 

By 1950, production is to top the 

1929 level by 25%. 
e Big Deficit Foreseen—To do this, 
France will be forced to incur a deficit 
on foreign account of nearly $5 billion 
in the course of four years. This will 
be caused by excessive imports of equip- 
ment and raw materials. Also the coun- 
try must expand employment by Jength- 
ening the work week and importing 
labor. And it must streamline a notori- 
ously outmoded industrial system. 
France also desperately needs coal— 
from any source in any quantity. Total 
capital .investment in the national 
economy will run to $17 billion. 

More than 1,000 persons worked out 
the plan in 18 industry commissions. 
The members of the commissions in- 
cluded businessmen, labor leaders, poli- 
ticians, and federal experts. 

When the current proposals were ap- 
proved at the plan council, Frenchmen 
were urged to realize that, like Britain, 
¥fance must export or die. It was 
added that, to export, the French must 
either modernize or live like the Japa- 
nese. 
¢ To Boost Output—Next year is con- 
sidered of critical importance, and goals 
of higher output or capacity have been 
set for six key industries: 11% in coal 
to 55.5 million metric tons; 11% in 
electric power to 26 billion kwh.; 16% 
in ingot steel to 7,000,000 metric tons; 
100% in cement to 6,000,000 tons; 
625% in tractors to 12,300 units; and a 
23% in carloadings to 160,000,000 
tons. 

Some of these figures are sharp ad- 
vances from 1938, a comparatively bad 
year. Others will be new records (table, 
above). 

e Short of Capital—France expects to 
export twice the value of 1946 ship- 
ments (and to top 1938 exports valued 
in 1946 prices). But the negative bal- 
ance of international payments will be 
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nearly $1,600,000,000, or 80% as great 
as last year. 

As a matter of fact, France is still 

expected to be $850 million short of 
the capital needed to complete the 
stheduted plan. That is after assum- 
ing a sharp rise in trade and tourist 
business, liquidation of $2 billion of 
French overseas assets, and a $500- 
million loan from the International 
Bank for Reconstruction & Develop- 
ment. The deficit might be met by 
liquidation of gold holdings. Probably 
it will mean appeals for additional large 
credits from abread. 
e Orders Total $700 Million—Plan ex- 
perts worked out elaborate schedules for 
equipment and materials imports (BW 
—Jun.22’46,p97). They are vague, how- 
ever, on where new chins will be placed. 
It’s a safe bet that price trends in supply- 
ing countries will affect their decisions. 
French officials have echoed the British 
complaint that the “real” value of their 
loan is dwindling as U. S. prices creep 
upward. 

So far French equipment orders have 


totaled $700 million. 


In the next four 
years $1,230,000,000 will be ordered in 


the following categories (millions of 
dollars): © 


Ney ats 
. 


Merchant fleet... os oicy. eee cease $320 
Teamsportatiom in..os visies ce aseeseues 200 
a a 100 
ge. SO 8 100 
fe Pe eee 84 


Agricultural machinery ............ 75 
Port facilities 


Construction industry ............ 38 
a ae eee rere 30 
Coal mining equipment .......... 25 
Construction materials ............ 21 
WO Heese ine eee erent eee 21 
Geet i pie cae Sue oes 8 
pO ERE EE ee” eng Te 8 
Wee Weekes a oe a 4 
GR ig eect oh US ORS cs Cee 200 


e Lots of Coal Needed—Examples of 
French purchase plans include: a mil- 
lion-ton-a-month order for U. S. coal 
next year—if it is available; a $90 mil- 
lion continuous hotstrip steel rolling 
mill, plus a coldstrip rolling mill; 
40,000 freight cars and 750,000 tons 
of shipping for delivery before 1948; 
15,000 tons of big steam shovels and 
earthmovers for the construction of 
dams, and 200 ditch-digging machines; 
loaders, long- and short-wall scrapers, 
duckbills, and flotation equipment for 
use in mines. 

France has already placed orders for 
1,400 locomotives, 45,000 freight cars, 
50 tankers, several thousand tractors, 
and two complete 100,000-kw. power 
plants. 

French planners see this vast capital 
expansion as the only way to economic 


This week Premier Leon Blum (above) got the vote of confidence that his 
interim government needed. But his major task—laying the foundations for a 
restored French economy—still promises plenty of headaches. And the 
Monnet plan to modernize that country’s industry may prove not the least. 


A Pyrene fire extinguisher 
in your home will stop fires 
when they start. Home and auto 
supply dealers everywhere have 
Pyrene in stock. Buy one today. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
free booklet of household hints 


K\\ , 

* » Pyrene Tire Chains stop you 

' ww 50% faster on icy streets . . . 
give you winter driving safety. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 
AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


war year are: 

: 1938 
Coal (millions of metric tons) .... 46.5 
Steel (millions of metric tons)... 6.1 
Cement (millions of metric tons). 4.1 


Carloadings (millions of metric 
OS EP SE RS ENE n.a. 

Electricity (billion kwh.)....... 19.3 

Tractors (thousands) .........++ n.a. 


* Estimated; n.a.—not available. 
ata: Comissariat de Plan. 


French Four-Year Plan Goals 


Production and performance goals for French industry from 1947 through 
1950 compared with actual experience in the last prewar year and first post- 


1946* 1947 1948 1949 1950 
50.0 55.5 59.0 62.0 65.0 
4.2 70 9.0 10.0 11.0 
3.0 6.0 8.0 11.5 13.5 
130 160 190 220 240 
23.5 26.0 30.0 32.0 37.0 
Wh 12.3 na, na, n.a, 


prosperity, political stature, and military 
readiness, 

e Derided in England—Across the chan- 
nel, British economists are skeptical of 
the plan. They predict an overcapitali- 
zation in western Europe, instead of a 
rational industrial integration. ‘They 
say that in that direction lies depres- 
sion. They see a military motivation 
for heavy industry as outmoded by the 
new nature of war. Some say that the 
Monnet plan bears no relation to pres- 
ent conditions in France. Some call it 
wildly inflationary. 

France’s battle toward recovery has 
hardly been matched elsewhere in 
Europe. It remains to be seen who’s 
called the turn now: the French plan- 
— commission under Jean Monnet 
or the British economic analysts. 


ITALIAN SHIPS RETURNED 


The United States returned the liners 
Vulcania and Saturnia to Italy a few 
weeks ago. This ended an invisible 
“reparations” to the U.S. 

The 1943 armistice agreement gave 
the U.S. and Britain all of Italy’s ship- 
ping (except a flotilla of coasting ves- 
sels). The Combined Shipping Adjust- 
ment Board divvied the fleet between 
the two Allies. The ships were to be used 
as transports, hospital vessels, and 
freighters. The U.S. got the passenger 
ships Vulcania, the Saturnia, and the 
Sestrierre, among others. 

The Vulcania is to stay in the Med- 
diterranean-New York service until 
Americans in the Near East have been 
repatriated. (Italy gets the profits, book- 
ing passages through American Export 
Lines.) Then the ship may join the 
Saturnia repatriating Italian prisoners of 
war from British Empire possessions. 


Britain got ae. tankers from Italy. . 


Some of them were lost to enemy action. 

The U.S. seized 28 Italian ships in 
American harbors under the 1917 law 
sare 7 seizure if sabotage is at- 
tempted. Most of these have been sunk. 

The wartime use of Italian merchant 
ships by the Allies and their return now 
does not affect reparations claims. 


CANADA 


Finance Shift 


Douglas Abbott takes over 
task of balancing Dominion’s 
budget and completing new tax 
agreement with the provinces. 


OTTAWA-—The job of untangling 
what remains of Canada’s wartime con- 
trol system and balancing postwar budg- 
ets passed last week to Douglas Charles 
Abbott, 47-year-old Montreal lawyer. 
Abbott, formerly Minister of National 
Defense, became Minister of Finance 
in Prime Minister Mackenzie King’s 
long-planned reorganization of his cab- 
inet. 

Abbott relieved James Lorimer Ilsley, 
who had grown weary and slightly ill 
after six years in the government’s 
toughest financial post during the most 
dificult period in its history. IIsley’s 
simplicity and austerity kept him popu- 
lar even. when he was piling on taxes 
and cutting off price and wage increases. 
He now goes to the more dignified but 
less onerous post of Minister of Justice. 
e Wide Duties—The Ministry of Fi- 
nance is responsible for more than ad- 
ministration of the treasury. It controls 
tariffs, monetary policy (threugh the 
Bank of Canada, which reports to it), the 
mint, banking, foreign exchange, prices. 

Abbott is already familiar with his 
new job. He served as Ilsley’s assistant 
before becoming defense minister. He 
also relieved Hsley twice when the for- 
mer minister had to take long rests. 

During Ilsley’s six-year term the Do- 
minion government’s total expenditures 
rose from $681,000,000 in 1939-40 to 
$4,691,000,000 in 1945-46. IIlsley was 
the chief architect of the tax system 
which boosted revenues from $562,- 
000,000 to $2,955,000,000. 

e Targets—Abbott faces the job of 
bringmg revenue and expenditures into 
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“Veeder-Reading” is a standard term originated by one of 
ley, the leading electrical manufacturers to designate the figures 
all noted down, at stated intervals, from the face of a Veeder-Root 
$e Counting Device installed on a production machine or process. 
10S 
2y’s And Every “Veeder-Reading” is a Direct Reading that 
pu- tells the story without need of translation . . . tells in bold 
XeS figures the exact number of turns, strokes, pieces, trips, motions 
3S. or other performance-units completed by a machine during a 
ut minute, hour, shift or other production-period. So errors can 
Fi be prevented, schedules tightened, production sped up, costs 
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line somewhere around $2,090,000,000. 
At the same time, he must reduce taxes. © 
If he succeeds, his chances of followin 
Mackenzie King as leader of the Libera 
Party and Prime Minister will be en- 
hanced. As things stand he is already 
one of the favorites for the post when 
King retires—maybe in two or three 
years. 

Abbott is popular in the party and in 
Parliament, has a way of making un- 
pleasant things looks reasonable. This 


enables him to get unpopular bills 
through the House of Commons more 
easily than most other ministers. 

As head of the finance department 
he is expected to be more decisive than 


Isley has been, and to follow the line* 


given him by the permanent civil sery- 
ice and the Bank of Canada. 

e Tax Move—Abbott’s first big task will 
be completing the tax agreements with 
the provincial governments. Negotia- 
tion on this began more than a year ago. 


Sata ci . Kee eee 5 
5 si 


rat, Se 


Boy i 
The national government is seeking= 
exclusive rights to impose income, com > 

ration, and estate taxes in return for? 
arger subsidies to provincial govern-~ 
ments. So far three provinces out of 
nine have agreed. 

Ottawa is now increasing its bids 
slightly in order to get as many as pos- 
sible in line. It wants the provincial 
governments to stop levying taxes in © 
those fields so it can distribute revenues 7 § 
from provinces of concentrated wealth 


Big Steel Mill Rises at Premier Stalin’s Birthplace 


MOSCOW-The Georgian Soviet steel assembled each shift. Boss of con: 
Socialist Republic, birthplace of the job is Engineer Colonel Nestor nad. 
Premier Joseph Stalin, is to have a Georgadze (left, above). Asst 
big steel mill of its own. Inside near-complete gen ma- Hea 

To build the Transcaucasian Iron chines are being installed, including met 
& Steel Works 20,000 persons are small furnaces, forges, lathes, and prey 
working day and night. Located 15 U.S.-built presses (left, below). 

mi. from Tiflis, the plant is sched- ¢ City for Workers—Because of the AU 
uled to turn out 500,000 tons of steel size of the project, a completely new 

annually by 1950. It will use local city—Rustavi—is being built to hous ¢ 
materials and power. workers and management. Rustavi diat 
¢ Huge Project—-The construction will have a population of 50,000. cia) 
site covers a dozen square miles on First houses, built in typical Georgian this 


which the blast and openhearth fur- 
naces, rolling mill, cooking shops, 
and auxiliary plants are being built. 

Right now a half-dozen buildings 
are under construction (above). More 
than 1,300 cu. yd. of concrete are 
poured and 300 tons of structural 


two-story balconied style, are finished I 
(below) and workers are moving in. 

The new mill’s coal will come 
from nearby Tkvibuli, and power will Car 
be supplied from Tkvarchelges. Ore C 
will be mined at Dashkesan in the 
adjoining Aberbaijan S.S.R. 
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Douglas Charles Abbott, Canada’s 
recently appointed Minister of Fi- 
nance: His next stop may be the top. 


more equitably across the country. 
e More Changes—Other cabinet shifts 
made by the Prime Minister put Brooke 
Claxton into a combined national de- 
fense post covering army, navy, and air 
force. King said he expected Claxton to 
effect many economies through service 
consolidation. Paul Martin, on the Ca- 
nadian delegation at the United Nations 
Assembly, Re taken Claxton’s post of 
Health & Welfare. Colin Gibson, for- 
mer air minister, has moved to Martin’s 
previous post, Secretary of State. 


AUTO PRICES RISE 


OTTAWA-The sale price of Cana- 
dian-built passenger cars and commer- 
cia] «trucks has been boosted, effective 
this week. 

New car prices are raised 10% and 
truck prices 7%. Authorization was 
granted to the Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada, General Motors of Canada, 
and the Chrysler Co. of Canada. 

The Canadian Price Board reported 
that the increase was allowed following 
demonstration of need by producers. 
Higher prices are being paid for parts 
imported from the United States. Man- 
ufacturers face substantially higher costs 
of both domestic labor and materials. 

Despite the increase, the board noted, 
Canadian-built cars are still competitive 
with imported vehicles. It is now esti- 
mated that a standard model imported 
from the U.S. will cost at least $200 
more than the same model made in 
Canada, even at the new price. 

Although U.S. automobile prices are 
in the third loop of an upward cycle 
Canadian prices are just starting the 
first round. 
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JOHNSON 
STEEL & WIRE CO., INC. 


Worcester 7, Mass 


LIVE . +. like o king 
SLEEP. «in relaxed 


comfort 


BAT... . with enjoyment 


" --with oll the attendant 
service you'd expect in a 
big city's leading hotel! 


LORD BALTIMORE 


HOTEL...cacrimore, MARYLAND 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
December 6, 1946 
‘THE Board of Directors on December 
Sth, 1946 declared a quarterly dividend 
of 37%4c per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock of the Company, payable 
on the 3ist day of December, 1946 to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on the 13th day of December, 1946. 

Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 145.4 147.1 140.6 164.7 
Railroad ....... 48.7 50.3 45.5 63.6 
MD 3 cb aa cae 80.5 79.3 74.5 81.2 
Bonds 
Industrial ...... 123.1 122.8 122.6 123.3 
Railroad ....... 113.0 113.0 112.9 117.6 
RED «ods dons ahha DIS. Phas. eee 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


Stocks Again Mark Time 


Last week saw stock market prices 
close at levels well above those prevail- 
ing prior to the opening of the week’s 
trading. On Saturday most of Wall 
Street’s bullish contingent was more 
than willing to bet that prices generally 
would stage their customary late-De- 
cember rall once this year’s extra-heavy 
load of tax-loss sales began petering out. 
e Basic Strength Was Lacking—Other 
equally astute observers of the Wall 
Street scene were not altogether satis- 
fied with New York Stock Exchange 
proceedings last week. Particularly dis- 
appointing to this group was the lack 
of basic strength disclosed in the up- 
es that greeted the favorable strike 
and freight rate news as the week 
opened. 

Despite that rally’s impressive start, 
it proved only a one-day affair. Once 
prices had been sent zooming again into 
the so-called “supply zone,” the early 
avid bidding for shares abruptly van- 
ished. As Sel orders disappeared, 


. profit-taking sales and tax selling quickly 


began to take their toll. By the week 
end, as a result, close to 40% of the 
earlier gains scored had been erased. 

¢ Activity Dwindles—Big Board trading 
sessions since have disclosed no notable 
improvement. Through Wednesday of 
this week no increase in buying orders 
had been witnessed. Most of the dwin- 
dling activity revealed in the market ap. 
peared mainly engendered by tax-loss 
sales or other year-end adjustments, 
Particularly content to sit on the side- 
lines this week, also, were the profes. 
sional short-term traders. 

Mainly causing this recurrence of the 
attitude of wait and see what happens 
that has so hampered stock market trad- 
ing lately is the current labor picture, 
particularly the uncertainties of the 
early months of 1947. 

It has been noticeable lately that 
some Wall Streeters have begun to feel 
that this phase of the market outlook is 
being overemphasized. Because of elec- 
tion returns, the outcome of the coal 
strike, and other factors, this group now 
believes that, in its coming demands, 
labor will adopt a far more conciliato 
attitude that is now generally canal 
e Clarification Awaited—As yet, how- 
ever, few run-of-the-mill stock market 
participants, judging from board room 
comments, appear willing to agree with 
this advance diagnosis. As far as they 
are concerned, early-1947 labor develop- 
ments are still unpredictable. And they 
want definite clarification on this point 
before they actively enter the market 
again. They are well aware that further 
wage rises could well have profound ef- 
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cts On 1947 profits of many & corpo- 
ion. 

, Causing much thought, for example, 
5 the recent U, S. Supreme Court de- 
the principal of portal- 
Numerous companies 
ould be lable for large sums in retro- 


ctive wage payments. 


If the caslecaiy late-December rally 
does come, it could easily send averages 
well above the resistance point recently 
so effective in dampening many earlier 
waves of buying enthusiasm. A good 
test of the market’s basic strength should 
be seen once the current wave of tax-loss 
selling assumes nominal proportions. 


Once the initial feverish liquida- 
tion of a bear market has dried up, it 
is often followed by a so-called sec- 
ondary rally. These sometimes are 

ble of lcieeetiia 33% to 65% 
of earlier losses. In 1929, for exam- 
ple, the Dow-Jones industrial index 
suffered a 48% drop. Then it quickly 
rallied and recovered 52% of that 
decline. The rail average, sent 32% 


1942-46 1946 
Bull Bear Subse- % of 

Market Market quent Dec. 17, 1946 Loss 
High Low High 1946 Recovered 

Industrial Common Stocks 
Allied Stores .......... 664 646060086 $63.37 $31.12 $40.00 $37.50 23.3 
BN re ere FOr 62.75 30.50 36.87 - 35.25 14.7 
American Air Lines............ eocce 19.87 . 9.00 10.25 9.87 8.0 
Aa DOR oes a cdciescs< Seman Od 112.12 79.00 91.50 89.50 31.7 
American Car & Foundry ....... sine 72.37 42.00 51.00 49.50 23.1 
American Tobacco “B”..........0 oe 100.25 76.25 84.25 80.25 16.6 
American Woolen .......seesecsecs 70.75 29.50 50.25 48.50 46.1 
Anaconda Copper ............ seed 51.87 35.00 41.87 39.37 25.9 
Memes Oe OR cv esiwbsivvcsscts oeeee 18.50 10.12 15.12 14.50 52.2 
Bethlehem Steel ........ aveeseedeus 114.75 85.62 94.87 92.00 21.8 
Cheyaler Corp... 0.66 cccce ao6 Vawaee " 141.00 75.25 90.62 85.75 15.9 
Douglas Aircraft ........... ceccesos 108.87 63.62 73.00 70.25 14.6 
1) eS SEES Sesceeds es 227.00 161.00 188.00 186.00 37.8 
General Electric .......cccccccce eos 52.00 33.50 38.00 36.62 16.9 
CGeenal POR ease ccc eccce cose 56.12 39.12 46.50 44.25 30.1 
General Motors ....0..cccccsccce oud 80.37 47.75 54.75 $2.12 13.4 
Gimbel Brothers ............... Aad 73.50 32.50 46.00 42.75 25.0 
We ee SE cua cnedccovccésehs 88.50 59.50 66.50 62.50 10.4 
International Harvester ......... dade 102.00 66.25 76.50 75.50 25.9 
BR PS oe ee ae 167.50 115.00 136.25 133.00 34.3 
Montgomery Ward ..........-..2... 104.25 57.25 67.25 62.25 10.6 
National Dairy Products ............ 45.25 30.00 38.37 36.25 41.0 
National Distillers (1) ....... évasesa 32.37 19.37 23.00 21.62 17.3 
Mme TASS. CED oo oss oie sade wce oe 48.00 28.50 34.12 31.25 14.1 
Paramount Pictures (1)............ ‘ 42.50 26.12 34,87 32.87 41.2 
Sears Roebuck ..........¢02.. ences 49.62 35.25 38.50 37.62 14.7 
Standard Oil (N. J.)........... uenee 78.75 61.62 69.12 68.00 37.2 
DUNE Sdotdarets Di go tbecli cs 38.50 18.12 22.87 20.25 10.4 
SN WE Sy 14g nlieis 50-04 scoop cine a" 41,12 31.00 35.25 34.25 29.2 
Tide Water Associated Oil........ eo 24.12 17.50 19.50 19.50 30.2 
WWE “San sweated sceredbabey oegecee 71.00 18.75 22.75 19.50 3.3 
means Ge 5s fois ales casecee e 125.00 88.00 94.75 94.00 16.2 
United Airlines .......... RAS OS one 54.25 19.50 23.87 22.37 8.3 
United Fruit (1) ......... eeweved bas 53.62 41.50 50.87 49.50 66.0 
Mie Ree a6 ie ks cesses becceses 80.00 48.25 54.37 53.62 16.9 
Wi; WUE ns beos-av ciscr see ees Fy ec 97.37 65.12 75.50 72.00 15.1 
Westinghouse Electric (1)....... ease 29.75 21.12 26.75 25.00 44.9 

Railroad Common Stocks 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 121.00 78.00 98.25 96.25 42.4 
Atlantic Coast Line .......... ondene 83.00 45.00 56.50 52.50 46.1 
Chesapeake & Ohio............ eekae 66.87 48.75 56.00 54.50 37.2 
Great Northern (Pfd.) ........ eatsee 64.00 40.50 51.00 48.50 34.0 
SI IND ok sd ciao 0'5-4,05e errno ie 45.50 18.12 27.37 25.50 26.9 
Louisville & Nashville (1) ....... ote 72.25 45.37 52.37 51.00 20.9 
New York Central .............c80 rm 33.75 13.87 19.37 18.75 24.6 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis.......... 61.25 26.00 39.25 38.00 34.0 
pe EE yrs ae ee eee ase’ 47.50 25.00 29.75 26.50 6.7 
Southern Pacific ...........ccceccee 70.00 38.25 49.50 47.25 28.3 
Southern Railway .............-005 65.00 33.00 46.00 46.25 41.4 

(1) Adjusted for stock split-ups. 


The Spotty Results of Recent Rallies 


lower, soon regained 47% of its loss. 
Thus far the 1946 bear market has 
yet to unveil any sustained rally. 
There have been occasional upsurges. 
These have finally permitted the in- 
dustrial index to recover about 23% 
of its May-October loss, and the rails 
some 30%. However, it has been a 
spotty recovery for individual stocks, 
as indicated in the sampling below. 
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relations, and differences of individual 
motivation related to yy status. It analyzes strikes in 
terms of its in the community as well as at 
the factory. It deals with problems to be faced by service 
companies as well as manufacturing » and con- 
tains an analysis of status ‘systems in 
organizations from ‘the viewpolat of the connuine 


These 10 chapters give you a practical 
background for handling industrial per- 
sonnel problems, 

i. omen Relations in 
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6. Race Relations in tn- 
dustry 

7. When Workers and 
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8. Role of Union Organi- 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St. ,N.Y.C. 18 
Send me Whyte's Industry and Society for 10 days’ 
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(Postage paid on cash orders.) 
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THE TREND 


BLUEPRINT FOR MORE INFLATION 


About a year ago Robert R. Nathan, then operating as 
Deputy Administrator of the Office of War Mobilization 
& Reconversion, made a report to his chief. In it he 
argued that on the average manufacturing enterprises in 
the United States could pay a wage increase of 24% with- 
out any increase in prices. It proved to be an extremely 
mischievous report, for it buttressed from high official 
sources the drive, both in and outside the government, 
for uniform wage increases. Because there was no uni- 
formity in ability to pay higher wages without price in- 
creases, this drive first created bulges in price-control lines 
and finally wrecked price-control machinery completely. 


©@ Now Mr. Nathan is at it again—this time as an eco- 
nomic consultant in the employ of the C.1.O. Again 
using averages, he reports that manufacturing corporations 
“can afford to grant their production workers an increase 
of 21% in total earnings at the present time without 
reducing the corporate rate of return on net worth to a 
level below the 1936-39 average of 6.9%.” Again it is to 
be anticipated that his report, which Philip Murray says 
will serve as a “guidepost” for C.I.O. unions in wage 
negotiations, will prove extremely mischievous. Eim- 
braced by the C.I.O. unions, it would add to the pressure 
already created by internal C.I:O. politics for uniform 
wage adjustmerts in a situation where lack of uniformity 
is a dominant characteristic. 

Should the pressure for a uniform upward wage adjust- 
ment prevail, there is no reason to doubt that it would 
give the industrial price spiral another spin upward. Thus 
it would end up by doing Nathan’s C.I.O. clients rela- 
tively little good wagewise and giving the country a 
further inflationary beating in the process. 


@ In making his calculations of what he calls the excess- 
profit fat that can be sliced off in the form of wages, 
Nathan does some very dubious figuring. His profit figure 
is an estimate for fourth-quarter 1946 that seems higher 
than warranted. Also, the profit story for 1946 as a whole 
is vastly different from that of the fourth quarter. And 
there is no justification whatsoever for the assumption 
that earnings can be maintained at the fourth-quarter 
peak. Industry and trade themselves expect the contrary 
to be the case. For they have been operating in a most 
extraordinary sellers’ market. Inevitably, this condition 
must pass; when it does, profits will prove to be a prin- 
cipal victim. 

Not only is Nathan’s profit estimate too high, but his 
judgment of what constitutes a reasonable profit in times 
of prosperity is considerably off base. By employing as net 
worth the extremely low figures represented by book 
value, he is able to recommend an aggregate profit for 
1947 that is slightly lower than that in 1941 and the war 


years. Industry is expected to be satisfied with such a 
profit, although investment in plant and equipment has 
been substantially increased and national income has 
been greatly expanded in the interval. 

Again we must emphasize, as we did last month 
(BW—Nov.30’46,p104), that the U.S. economy does not 
operate in this fashion. If investment is increased, indus- 
try quite rightly expects to earn a larger profit. 


@ The chief sin of Nathan’s current effort for the C.I.0., 
however, is that for practical purposes it underwrites a 
uniform treatment in a situation where discrimination is 
the essence of economic wisdom. Its counterpart in the 
clothing field would be to make all men’s suits size 40 
because that happened to be a rough average of all 
customers, midgets and giants alike. He mentions, to be 
sure, that his calculations deal with “the basic general 
situation” and “do not apply exactly to any individual 
industry.” But the shading here is extremely light. What 
is underlined in bold black type is the average. Union 
politics will make the average count, and as a wage 
policy the average is as bad now as it was a year ago. 
As was emphasized in a Report to Executives a few 
weeks ago (BW—Nov.30’46,p37), a dominant character- 
istic of the 1946 profit situation is variation from industry 
to industry. Most nondurable lines, as well as the steel 
companies, show a higher profit this year than last. But 
automobile firms, many electrical equipment manufac- 
turers, aviation companies, a number of railroads, and 
many others are earning considerably less in 1946 than 


-in 1945. Fourth-quarter statements will, of course, make 


better reading than those for the year. But it is the race 
as a whole that counts, and not one lap. 

Likewise an equally dominant characteristic of the 
present situation is variation in the degree to which the 
wages of workers have kept pace with the cost of living. 
Nathan himself has pointed this out, and Business Week 
underlined the fact both graphically and in words a few 
weeks ago (BW—Nov.9’46,p88). There it was shown that 
increases in average hourly earnings since January, 1941, 
have ranged all the way from 125% in women’s clothing 
to 34% in malt beverages. One of the difficult aspects of 
the present situation is that the industries in which the 
wages of workers have fallen behind the advance in the 
cost of living also tend to be industries where profits have 
been thin, and hence industries where wage increases 
undoubtedly mean price increases, 


e In circumstances as variable as those indicated, the very 
essence of a sensible wage policy is discriminaticn. To 
put forward the average as the “guidepost” to what 
should be done is like trying to do brain surgery with a 
meat cleaver. 
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The MISSING LINKage 


in that new machine 


@ Here’s a job for your inventive 
mind, We'll tell you what this Fafnir 
ball bearing linkage unit does in an 
airplane. Then you figure what you 
‘can make it do in your machine . . . to 
cut down on parts, speed assembly, reduce friction 
and simplify maintenance. 


This is a Fafnir Bell Crank Ball Bearing designed 
to transmit lateral motion in different directions for 
aircraft engine control. Conveniently located holes 
in the flange permit the attachment of mechanical 
connections at almost any desired angle. The flange 
is actually an extension of the outer ring of the 
Fafnir Ball Bearing which simplifies installation and 
adds rigidity at a vital point. This construction, to- 
gether with the use of a double row ball bearings, 


enables this bearing to handle easily the side loads 
from angularly connected push-pull rods. Exposed 
surfaces, cadmium plated. Choice of stainless steel 
shields or Fafnir’s new PLYA-SEALS. 


By this time your imagination is probably way 
ahead of such obvious linkage applications as engine 
controls in heavy duty trucks, busses, motor boats 
and farm equipment. New possibilities of such a 
unit for transmitting reciprocating, rotating and 
oscillation motion are appearing constantly. Fafnir 
engineering services are fully available to you in 
developing those possibilities into cost-saving, com- 
petitive advantages in your machines or equipment. 
Send prints of your machine or write for data sheets 
on Fafnir Bell Crank Ball Bearings. The Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


“BUT WHATS YOUR LAST NAME ?” 


For example... Pressure-Treated Wood 


Our last name is Koppers. Many of vou 
know our ‘‘children’’ by their ‘‘tirst 
names,’ but do vou know their last 
name? 

That is important to us, and it’s 
important to you, too. 

Many of you vouch for the extra 
service vou get from Fast’s Self-aligning 
Couplings or American Hammered Pis- 
ton Rings, or White Tar insecticides or 
D-H-S-Bronze . . . and don’t know that 
their last name is Koppers. If vou know, 
vou are probably disposed to put more 
than ordinary trust in other products 
le by Koppers. 

Did vou know that you can get a 
Koppers product for coating metal sur- 
faces to prevent corrosion? A Kopp S 
material that makes rvofs last longer? 
Lumber that defies decay and termites? 
And many other products made with 
the same skill and originality and in- 


ma 


ventiveness as those? 


So... look for this trade-mark which 
will soon be found on all Koppers 
products. Here it is. 


KOPPERS 


It is the mark of an organization 


which is engaged in many phases of 


engineering, construction, chemistry 
and coal carbonization . .. is in the 
forefront of new synthetic developments 
. . . is an important supplier to the 
pharmaceutical industry, and to many 
other industries. For top value, look 
for this mark. Koppers Company, Inc., 
Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 


Timber has been cal.2d our greatest 
natural resource. One of the things 
which has done most to give it greater 
usefulness is “‘pressure treatment.’ 

In such treatment, the pores of the 
wood are emptied of sap in a huge 
vacuum tank, then filled with creosote or 
other chemicals that enable wood to 
resist decay, termites and marine borers. 
e treatments make timber last 
much longer. They cut out the cost of 
the replacements that woul 1 otherwise 
have to be made. They save the labor 
costs of taking out and replacing old 
wood. They eliminate the necessity for 
painting or otl laintenance expense 

Koppers builds the coke ovens il 
which the creosote used in this work 
It produ 1 great deal of 


ts through 


Press 


is recovered, 
creosot;e., It Operates « 
out the country where creosote or other 


chemicals are forced into the wood. 


